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ARTICLE I. 


INFANT-FAITH. 
By M. VALENTINE, D. D., LL. D. 


Our examination of the subject of infant-faith thus far* has 
conducted us to a definite adverse conclusion as to the existence 
of such faith before baptism and as a pre-requisite to its valid 
administration. This is the distinct question brought before 
the Church in the proposed formula for infant baptism. It is 
proper, before going further, to recall the indisputable facts which 
determined and compelled the conclusion. The notion of such 
faith was not only not accepted, but was positively repudiated 
by the whole Christian Church from the beginning down through 
all the centuries to the Reformation. Exegesis failed to find it 
in the Scriptures, and the Councils and Creeds failed to formulate 
it. The suggestion of it, at the time of the Reformation, to 
meet a supposed demand of harmonization with the material 
principle of Protestantism, failed to carry it into the confessional 
requirement of the Church, and it still stands outside of such 
requirement in the Symbols of Christendom. As regards the 
Lutheran Church, it has not only no standing ground in the de- 
mands of its theology, but is positively disallowed by its lead- 
ing or fundamental principles and doctrines. It is thoroughly 
at variance with the anthropological view which this theology 
places at the basis of the work of redemption and grace, ac- 
cording to which children in their natural state are without love 


*LUTH. QUARTERLY, Oct, 1898. 
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or faith toward God. It is in conflict with the Lutheran doc- 
trine of “the necessity of the means of grace,” the word and sac- 
raments, for spiritual or saving effects, such as faith and re- 
newal—this mistaken notion crediting the infant with faith be- 
fore there has been any application or use of these means. It 
is contrary to the teaching of Lutheran theology as to “bap- 
tismal grace” itself—placing before baptism the great grace of 
faith which that theology declares to be sought through bap- 
tismal grace. And the assumption of personal faith in an un- 
conscious babe is explicitly excluded by the steady confessional 
definitions of faith, as, necessarily involving a knowledge of the 
gospel truths and promises and a trusting intelligent acceptance 
of them. Our examination has further shown that there never 
was any real necessity for the introduction of the idea of child- 
faith, as Lutheran theology has had from the beginning and 
apart from this idea a full evangelical basis for infant baptism in 
the office, given by the “everlasting covenant,”* to the parental 
faith in the divinely established solidarity of the family organ- 
ism. God has provided the faith that is to cover and act for the 
unconscious life and its interests among his people, in a clear 
covenant order that, without fiction, seals, through baptism, as 
in place of circumcision, “the righteousness of faith” to the in- 
fantile life in the believing family and Church. 

But we reach a second form of the question, viz., the ques- 
tion of infant-faith as an immediate product of the baptismal ad- 
ministration. The hopeless strife of the first form of it with 
fundamental teachings of our theology, has led, as we believe, 
most of the advocates of infant-faith to adopt this second form. 
Conceding with Luther’s final conclusion that the child is to be 
baptized, not because it Aas faith, but on the ground of the di- 
vine command, and that it may come to faith, the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century dogmaticians generally, if not universally, 
taught that baptism in and by its very administration works 
faith in the child. 

This is certainly a great gain on the other view. It unloads 
much of its open and irreduceable disloyalty to fundamental Lu- 


*Gen. 17:7; Acts 3: 25; Col. 2: 11, 12. 
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theranism and Biblical doctrine. But those who have maintained 
it have still been under the pressure of difficulties yet involved. 
It is of these difficulties that we wish to remind ourselves, and 
at the same time to exhibit the conclusion being reached on the 
subject by the leading conservative and confessional theologians 
of our Church. 

1. As opening the way to this it is very important to recall 
and remember that the same adverse judgment of the whole 
Christian Church, which, through the entire fifteen centuries be- 
fore the Reformation, repudiated infant-faith before the admin- 
istration of baptism, stands equally against it as an immediate 
product of it. For the ground on which the rejection of the 
idea of such faith was based was not its relation of priority to 
the sacrament, but the immaturity of the child-age. By the 
very reason of the infant’s unconscious condition it was un- 
able to “believe unto righteousness,” or to believe anything— 
whether before baptism or at once after. In their whole man- 
ner of writing of the matter the theologians of the Church 
never for a moment limited the recognized impossibility to the 
period before baptism. They everywhere conceive of no per- 
sonal faith arising before the time of developed understanding 
and knowledge. As with respect to the first theory, so here, 
neither exegesis nor creed-making found or formulated personal 
faith in the baptized infant. Though the tendencies of the times 
were strongly toward an exaggerated view of the effects of 
baptism, pushing on into the theory of ex opere operato efficacy, 
yet the act was not regarded as conferring immediate faith in 
the unconscious period. Though a doctrine of effective sacra- 
mental “infusion” of grace was taught and accepted, the matter 
(the ves) of the infusion was designated “grace” and “virtues,” 
not “faith.” The elements of intelligence and voluntariness, held 
as constituents of this, forbade its inclusion as the form of the 
infused grace. The whole range of theological representation 
declined to credit any of the state of infant unconsciousness 
with personal faith. It is true that the baptized children were 
called “believers” (fideles). They were numbered or classed 
among believers. But the theologians explained the use of the 
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term fideles, so applied to them after baptism, as simply mean- 
ing that baptism placed them in the believing Church, within 
the organism of faith, sealed under the sacrament of faith. For 
instance, Augustine, in the letter to Bonaface, already quoted in 
our examination of the first theory, in seeking to justify the 
sponsor’s answer as from the child: “I believe,” or on the child’s 
behalf: “he does believe,” adds: “He is called a believer, not 
because he assents to the truth by an act of his own judgment, 
but because he receives the sacrament of that truth. When, 
however, he degins to have the discretion of manhood, he will not 
repeat the sacrament, but uxderstand its meaning, and be con- 
formed to the truth it contains, with his will also consenting. 
During the time in which by reason of youth he is unable to do 
this, the sacrament will avail for his protection against ad- 
verse powers, and will avail so much on his behalf, that if before 
he arrives at the age of reason he depart from this life, he is de- 
livered by Christian help, namely, by the love of the Church 
commending him through this sacrament unto God, from that 
condemnation which by one man entered into the world.”* 
This representation of Augustine plainly includes three things: 
1. That the baptized child, though classed as a believer, is not 
to be considered as at once having personal faith, which is al- 
ways made to rest in knowledge and volition. 2. That only 
when the child reaches the age of understanding can it possess 
such faith. 3. That through the whole of this unconscious or 
non-intelligent period, it has, in its baptism, the status of cove- 
nant adoption and the divine grace of an accepted child of God, 
and is secure under his saving love. A simular representation is 
given by Zhomas Aquinas: “Certain ancients have taught that 
to children graces and virtues are not given by baptism, but the 
character of Christ is impressed on them; when they come to 
perfect age they obtain grace and virtues.” But this appears to 
be doubly false. First, because children, just as adults, are in 


baptism made members of Christ; whence it necessarily follows 
that from the Head they receive an inflow of grace and virtue. 
Secondly, because according to it, children dying after baptism 


*Letter xCvillI, 10. (Italics ours.) 
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would not attain to eternal life, because as Rom. 6 says, The grace 
of God is eternal life. And so it would not have been salvation 
to them that they had been baptized. But the cause of the 
error was that they did not distinguish between Aaditude and act 
(habitum et actum). And thus, seeing children to be incapable 
of acts of virtue they regarded them, after baptism, as not yet 
having virtue. But the impotence for doing does not pertain 
to children by want of habitude, but from bodily hindrence [7. e. 
immature growth]; just as also persons sleeping, although they 
may have the habitude of virtue, are nevertheless hindered 
from acts, on account of sleep. Therefore it is to be said that 
faith and love consist in the wl of men, so, nevertheless, that 
the haditude of these and other virtues require the fotency of 
will, which is in children, but acts of virtue require an act of will 
which is not in children. And in this manner Augustine says in 
his book on the baptism of children, that not that fazth, which 
stands in the will of believers, but the sacrament of the faith 
(which indeed causes a haditude of faith) makes the child a be- 
liever.’* Here again, in Thomas Aquinas, in whose day sacra- 
mental grace was magnified to the highest, baptismal grace was 
still not exalted high enough to conceive of it as at once start- 
ing into activity the dormant faculties of the infant soul essen- 
tial for personal faith. Its efficacy, ex opere operato, was held com- 
petent, indeed, to confer forgiveness of sins, bestow adoption, and 
infuse interior grace and virtues—a basis for the doctrine of bap 
tismal justification as a ‘making-righteous’ by infusion of new life— 
but not for that spiritual act of consenting acceptance of, and self- 
surrender to the Saviour, to which the gospel calls men in its 
message of grace and truth, and which is recognized as ‘faith.’ 
2. And this suggests to our attention another important 
thing, to be fixed in our minds—that in the early Church which 
framed the forms of baptism that in leading features have been 
perpetuated, less stress and prominence was laid upon the ev- 
tire subjective side of the effects of baptism than their language 
and the language of early and mediaeval writers naturally sug- 
gests to us in our day. Not only is it true that the extreme 


*Summa, Part III. Quest. 69, Art. 6. The italics are ours, 
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conceptions of sacramental efficacy failed to attribute to it an in- 
stantaneous working of personal faith, but that subjective effect 
which our protestant theology designates as “regeneration” was 
by no means counted the prime and chief immediate gift of bap- 
tism. The facts in this relation need to be recalled, not only be- 
cause of their connection with infant-faith itself, but because of 
their close practical bearing on the question of proper forms in 
the Order of Baptism. The facts are not always remembered 
—perhaps not thought of at all. 

Those who are familiar with the history of doctrine know that 
the word ‘regeneration, or ‘to regenerate’ was, in the early 
Church and down through the scholastic period, used in a much 
more generic and comprehensive sense than in our modern pro- 
testant theology. It was a far broader term and of more in- 
clusive scope. It was employed in a wide diversity of relations 
and applications. It was applied sometimes as a designation of 
baptism, sometimes to the restitution of physical nature at the 
end of the world, sometimes to the renovation of man, both 
soul and body, sometimes to the resurrection of the body.* 
Even when used in the more restricted application to personal 
salvation it was a term of very general and wide inclusion. It 
indicated no distinction whatever between the objective and the 
subjective parts of the grace of salvation, between the pardon 
of sin and the inner change of heart. Sheldon, in his //tstory 
of Christian Doctrine, says respecting the first three centuries : 
“The fact that remission was closely associated with regenera- 
tion in the minds of many writers, indicates that there was no 
such decisive distinction drawn between the terms justification 
and regeneration as is made, in the main, by Protestantism.” 
Of the later period, till the beginning of the eighth century, he 
adds: “As in the previous period, no broad contrast was drawn 
between regeneration and justification. The former being 
identified with the baptismal grace, was made to denote in par- 
ticular the remission of sins, though the idea of a certain 
moral renovation was not excluded,”{} The London Quarterly 


*For illustrative quotations from ancient writers, see Suicer’s Thesaurus 
Ecclesiasticus, pp. 550-554. +Vol, I, p.128. tIb. p. 262, 
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Review, of Jan. 1874, in discussing the innovations of sacerdo- 
talism in the Anglican Church, and explaining why the ancient 
church-writers are so often misunderstood, says: “Our modern 
technicalities concerning ‘justification,’ ‘sanctification,’ and ‘im- 
puted righteousness’ were not known to them. They held 
simply that baptism conferred what we now call justification 
and sanctification as one gift from God.” It requires an effort, 
in our day and with our habits of thinking under modern defi- 
nitions, to understand and appreciate the full latitude and com- 
prehension in which the term ‘regeneration’ was applied. It 
was by no means a specific designation for the inward or sub- 
jective change of heart, but a general expression for the entire 
transition from a state of sin and condemnation into the s¢a/us 
of a believer and the saving grace of Christ. It was all-inclu- 
sive. It meant the total severance of the person from the con- 
demning past and his entrance into all the grace of redemption 
and the blessings of the Christian life. And as baptism was 
the public formal act in which the transition expressed itself, 
setting the person across from the state of sin and condemna- 
tion into that of divine acceptance and renewing grace, the sac- 
rament itself took the name of ‘regeneration’ or ‘illumination.’ 
To be baptized was, ideally, to be ‘regenerated.’ But the grace 
involved was a// the grace involved in the transition. But we 
will be short of the full truth as to the force of the term until we 
add another equally unquestionable fact. The primary place and 
chief emphasis as to the immediate effect of the baptismal grace 
belonged, wot to the inward spiritual or ethical renewal, but to 
the odjective removal of the condemnation of sin, the establishment 
of a relation of divine acceptance in Christ, under the enlightening 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit. With a distinctness that 
is clear and an iteration that is imoressive, the early writers, in 
their accounts of ‘regeneration, and of baptism as conferring it, 
set in the front these parts of the saving work. _/ustin Martyr 
explains its intent: “In order that we may not remain children 
of necessity and of ignorance, but may become the children of 
choice and knowledge, and may obtain in the water the remis- 
sion of sins formerly committed.”* Cyri/, of Jerusalem defines 


*First Apology, ch, LXI. 
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baptismal grace to be: 1) “remission of sins,” 2) “adoption,” 
3) “purging our sins,” 4) “the gift of the Holy Ghost,” 5) “the 
counterpart of Christ's suffering,” 7. ¢. “buried by baptism into his 
death.”* Augustine, referring to Rom. 6: I-11, says: “Bap- 
tism in Christ is nothing else than a similitude of the death of 
Christ, and the death of Christ on the cross is nothing but the 
similitude of the pardon of sin; so that just as real as is the death 
so real is the remission of our sins; and just as real as is his 
resurrection, so real is are justification. He [Paul] says: ‘What 
shall we say then? Shall we continue in sin, that grace may 
abound?’ For he had previously said, “But where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound.’ And therefore, he proposes to 
himself the question whether it would be right to continue in 
sin for the sake of the consequent abounding grace. But he 
answers, ‘God forbid,’ and adds, ‘How shall we that are dead to 
sin live any longer therein’? Then, to show that we are dead 
to sin, he says, ‘Know ye not,’ ‘that so many of us as were bap- 
tized into Jesus Christ, were baptized into his death.’ If then, 
the fact that we were baptized into the death of Christ proves 
that we are dead to sin, it follows that even infants who are 
baptized into Christ die to sin, being baptized into his death. 
For there is no exception made.” * ™* To those who are 
baptized into the death of Christ, then—and this class includes 
not adults only, but infants as well—he says, ‘Likewise reckon 
ye also yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin but alive unto God 
through Jesus Christ.”+ It will be observed how, almost wholly, 
Augustine here makes baptismal grace consist in forgiveness of 
sins, and this forgiveness, or what in modern terminology would 
be ‘justification,’ is placed as the breaking of the bond to sin and 
the initiation of the rising with Christ into the new life of obe- 
dience and holiness. Not that the subjective side of grace is 
left wholly out of view, but that the remission of sins is placed 
as leading the train of baptismal grace. Augustine specified 
more definitely than other ancient writers on this point, and in 
various passages he teaches that while baptism, which he terms 


*Catechetics, Lect. XX. +Enchiridion, ch. LII, 
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‘regeneration,’ wholly removes the gut or condemnation of sin, 
both actual and original, it does ot wholly remove the natural 
corruption. Under the mew relation, in union with Christ and 
under the Holy Spirit, its dominion is broken. While the de- 
pravity remains, ¢¢s condemnation is removed through a sealed 
pardon. Dr. Koestlin, whose eminence in fair historic interpre- 
tation is conceded, after mentioning the type of thought among 
the eastern or Greek theologians with their milder view of orig- 
inal sin and consequent stress upon the positive gifts of helpful 
grace and strength to merely weakened human nature, says: 
“In Augustine, on the contrary, the new birth, completed in 
baptism, appears now with forgiveness of guilt, with the ‘mortifi- 
cation of original sin, and with the impartation of the Holy 
Ghost, already in the children, in sharp anthithesis to the con- 
dition of the natural man. But he also plainly knows of no ethical 
effect of this process in the subjects.”"* This accords substan- 
tially with the representation, by Streitz, in the first edition of 
Herzog’s Real Encyclopedia: “If we ask what sins are forgiven 
in baptism, we find in the books of Augustine against the Dona- 
tists and particularly in the treatise De Baptismo, everywhere they 
are only those really committed, as the actual sins of which 
the man has made himself guilty through his own offenses 
First in his later writings does he by preference bring into view 
original sin; against this the grace of baptism is given, by 
which the stain descending from birth is taken away through re- 
generation; however with it (as per accidens) all sins are re- 
moved which were committed in heart, mind, or deed, (Enchirid. 
ad Laurent. c. 43). The blotting out of original sin is thence 
the especial aim of baptism. Zhe working of the forgiveness of 
original sin, however, consists rather in this that the corruption, the 
concupiscence, belonging to the man dy birth, which before baptism 
was reckoned to him as sin, is to the baptised person no longer 


charged as such ; it remains truly in him, but only in its actuality, 


*Herzog’s Real Encyc. vol. XVII, p. 84. (Italics ours), 
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not in its guilt, not as something substantial, but as an affection of 
bad quality.”* 

These views of Augustine, which are thoroughly representa- 
tive of the most positive teaching of that period, justify us in 
accepting Sheldon’s statement of the substantial consensus of 
the early Church: “Valid baptism was universally regarded as 
the rite of regeneration, and as such efficacious for the complete 
removal of the condemnation coming from foregoing sin, whether 
original or actual. It was also regarded as conducive to a cer- 
tain inward illumination and renovation.”+ In full agreement 
with this account is the representation of Thomasius, a Luth- 
eran authority of first rank: “The forgiveness of sin and the im- 
partation of the Holy Ghost in reference to regeneration are desig- 
nated as the effect of baptism. The forgiveness extends to all 
sin prior to baptism, and the whole sinful past of the subject. 
This (initio prima) can be otherwise supplied only by martyr- 
dom. The impartation of the Holy Spirit works purification 
and regeneration of the human spirit, a renewing into the image 
of God, eternal life, in soul and body. This, without exception 
is the teaching of the early Church. There is no other point 
which has so completely the consent of the fathers.” { 

We might accumulate an immense testimony on this point. 
The early church writers abound in declarations placing the for- 
giveness of sin, original and actual, full incorporation under the 
accepting grace of God in Jesus Christ, in the forefront of the 
meaning and effects of baptismal regeneration, together with 
the impartation of the Holy Spirit as the Spirit of the whole re- 
generate life. It is to be borne in mind, too, that nearly all the 
declarations of the writers had reference to the daptism of adult 
believers, well-instructed catechumens, with the full intellectual 
and moral requisites for the full spiritual effects. These effects 
are, therefore, described in their zd@ea/ fulness and completeness, 
without any modification or adaptation to the case of infants in 
their unconscious state, conceded to be as yet without the per- 
sonal faith which in believing adults intelligently and voluntarily 


*Herzog’s Real Ency. vol. XV. p. 438. (Italics ours). 
tHist. of Christian Doc., I, p. 272. {Dogmengeschichte, vol. I., p. 414. 
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appropriates the renewing grace which comes in the Spirit and 
the word. But yet, as Dr. Koestlin tells us, “the magical con- 
ception fully entered in the case of infant baptism,’’ and with 
“all the subjects born in the Church regeneration was now 
thought to be realized purely by the miraculous divine act.”* 
It is true, that besides the foregoing carefully guarded theologi- 
cal definitions of the gifts of baptism, there are found in many 
of the fathers high-wrought rhetorical expressions of enlighten- 
ment, transformation, and purity wrought in and through the 
laver of regeneration. All perfections are conferred by it. At 
the same time the homilies or sermons of their day addressed 
these same baptized church-members as marked, many of them, 
by very immoral and unsanctified lives, hardly recognizable as 
Christians except by their appearance in their assemblies. The 
incongruity is easily explained. These glowing delineations of 
the immaculate purity and perfect blessedness conveyed by bap- 
tism, are at once understood, when we remember, as we must, 
that they were framed upon the general and broad comprehen- 
sion of the term ‘regeneration’ in that period, and that the per- 
fect holiness and spotless righteousness affirmed as the immedi- 
ate result to the baptized were not thought of as their inwardly 
wrought personal purity, but the perfect forgiveness which took 
away the guilt of all their sins and the perfect righteousness of 
Christ which became theirs in putting on Christ. Such delinea- 
tions were perfectly consistent with, as they are explained by, 
their theological latitude in the use of the word regeneration. 

But we must remind ourselves of the thoroughly different sit- 
uation in our day. That old broad sense of the term regenera- 
tion has passed away in protestant theology. The terminology 
of Protestantism, and with peculiar destinctness and emphasis 
that of the Lutheran Church, refuses now to confound regenera- 
tion with justification. In the Reformation, in order to overthrow 
the dreadfully misleading and corrupting teaching of Rome which 
held justification to mean a ‘making righteous’ by sacramental 
infusion of grace and virtue into the soul and through ‘good 
works,’ and in order to establish and maintain the pure Scripture 


*Herzog’s Real Ency. vol. XVII, p. 84. 
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truth of salvation by grace alone, in justification by faith, the re- 
formers fixed the term “justification” as, not the act or process 
of internal renovation, but the whole odjective side of the saving 
action of grace. It was a forward step in strict defining termin- 
ology, thoroughly sustained by the word of God. Justification 
was defined, not as an ethical change wrought zz us, but as 0d- 
jective and forensic. It consists in the forgiveness of sin, adop- 
tion, the imputation of Christ’s perfect righteousness and heirship 
to eternal life.* This took position as the doctrine decisive of a 
standing or falling church.” Thus Lutheran, and in general all 
Protestant theology, took out from the meaning of the once broad 
term ‘regeneration’ all the objective part of the saving work by 
which we are made Christians, all that was first and most 
emphasized in the ancient use of the term, and left in the term 
only the inward spiritual or ethical renewal to which that old 
usage gave only secondary and less emphatic assertion. The 
earlier terminology, if used to-day, confuses and misleads, and 
throws a false and unfair emphasis. The entire force of the 
word is thrown upon the internal spiritual or ethical change of 
the heart—and upon this alone. There can be no question that 
when that terminology is connected with baptism and made de- 
clarative of the immediate effect of the sacramental grace, it 
conveys to the mind of our day, saturated as it is, especially the 
Lutheran mind, with the Protestant definitions, a form of bap- 
tismal regeneration unthought of in the early Church. 

This indubitable truth has a bearing on the determination of 
the proper form of our baptismal service. There is nothing 
more reasonable—few things more clearly imperative on the 
Church—than that it should harmonize the terminology of its 
baptismal formulas with the terminology of its theology and of 
its pulpit—that they should speak in the language of to-day. 
If theology and the pulpit use words in one sense, and these 
formulas use them in another—with widely different accent— 
misconception and error must be the result. If the adjustment 
has not been truly made, it ought to be. The baptismal for- 
mula now proposed for adoption—declared in general to be over 


*Form of Concord Part II., chap. III., 25. 
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a “thousand years old”—moulded in the ancient terminology, 
does not stand on the definitions of the theology of our Church. 
‘Regeneration’ is given the leading position in the first prayer, 
as the blessing the child “desireth.” It is the first thing brought 
to attention in the invocation with imposition of hands. It is 
the foremost thing referred to as accomplished, in the after prayer 
of thanksgiving and intercession. This is the thing that is made - 
to subordinate every other aspect of baptismal grace, the thing 
upon which the eye is set, and kept set, in the service—as if we 
were living under the old terminology of fifteen centuries ago— 
almost as if oblivious to the decisive discriminations by which 
the Reformation restored and fortified the integrity of the great 
basal truth of justification by faith. With the modern meaning 
and application of ‘regeneration,’ exclusively designating the 
subjective heart-change, the formula teaches a baptismal regen- 
eration greatly different from, and interiorly more thorough, than 
was ever entertained in the early Church, in the original use of the 
formula, while at the same time it fails to do full justice to the 
prominence and purity of baptismal justification, or the forgive- 
ness of sin and the soul’s investment in the perfect righteous- 
ness of Christ—giving the inward ethical side disproportion- 
ate and exaggerated emphasis. 

And this fact has serious vital bearings, and calls for further 
consideration. For Lutheran theology, if correctly conceived 
and fairly exhibited, is a self-consistent system. Its parts co- 
here in orderly relations, and will not permit inversion or con- 
fusion. It all rests in the comprehensive truth: “By grace are 
ye saved through faith”” As to the way of its appropriation or 
its passing into realization in men, the great truth of justification 
by faith determines the place and relation of all doctrines. Un- 
like the system of Calvinistic predestinarianism, it recognizes 
the human will as having to bear the responsibility for failure of 
salvation, and teaches that prevenient grace through the word 
under the Holy Spirit enables the faith needed to enter into jus- 
tification. Through this faith and justification the believer 
reaches regeneration—the free forgiveness of sin, as an act of 
divine love, dissolving the bond that bound to unhappy guilt, 
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and, through the Spirit, quickening the heart into love to a par- 
doning God. And so the theology of our Confessions and early 
theologians framed an order of salvation (ordo salutis): “faith, 
justification, regeneration.” Personal faith receives and experi- 
ences all parts of salvation. And this faith is not a mere pas- 
sivity, as some have most strangely misunderstood it, only pas- 
sively receptive, but through its confiding trust and self-surren- 
der to God, becomes an energy, an active principle, (a true prin- 
cipium) which through the word of God and the Holy Ghost, 
works spiritual renewal and all sanctification. This primacy of 
faith and justification is unmistakably fixed and controlling in 
the theology of Luther and Melanchthon as well as of the Con- 
fessions. The Augsburg Confession says: “By faith alone is 
apprehended remission of sins and grace. And because the 
Holy Spirit is received by faith, our hearts are now renewed, 
and so put on new affections, so that they are able to bring forth 
good works.”* The Apology declares: “It is impossible to 
love God unless the remission of sins be apprehended first by 
faith.’+ “When we have been justified by faith and regenerated, 
we begin to fear and love God, pray to him,” etc.{ “We are 
compelled to hold that by faith we are justified, reconciled and 
regenerated.”§ The Smalkald Articles: “What I have hitherto 
and constantly taught concerning this I cannot in the least 
change, viz., that by faith (as St. Peter says) we acquire a new 
and clean heart.”|| Faith is always made to precede regenera- 
tion. Never, in the early Lutheran teaching, was the order re- 
versed. Dr. Luthardt, whose Lutheran and conservative con- 
fessionalism has been so marked, thus interprets this point in that 
theology : “The mixing of truth and error in this [the Thomist 
doctrine of effecting justification by an infusion of a new life] was 
corrected by Luther’s doctrine of Faith and its two-fold opera- 
tion, viz: to justify and to renew, and indeed, so that the second 
of these follows upon the first. First, ‘we in Christ,’ after that 
‘Christ in us.’ First, faith that through the blood of Christ we 
are redeemed from sin and have forgiveness; secondly, if we 


*Art. XX, 28, 29. tChap. II, Art. IV, 36. fChap. III, Art. VI, 4-8. 
3Chap. IV, Art. VI, 192. Part III, chap. XIII. 
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have faith, that we shall afterwards become different men and 
walk in new life.’ ‘The chief good of salvation I must have 
first. If, however, my sins are forgiven, etc., then I say, one is 
to be pious etc.’ Concerning the inner renewing operation of 
faith, compare the celebrated passage from the Preface to the 
Romans: ‘Faith is a work of God’ in us which divinely 
changes and regenerates us, kills the old Adam, makes us alto- 
gether different men, in heart, mind, sense and power, and brings 
with it the ‘Holy Ghost.’ So also Melanchthon: ‘With faith 
terrified minds are comforted ; at the same time the ‘Holy Spirit 
is given and brings forth a new life in the heart, in harmony 
with the law of God,’ (Loci). Faith brings the Holy Spirit and 
produces a new life in the heart, (Apol. 83). The Form of Con- 
cord: ‘Indwelling follows preceding justification by faith.”* 
Dr. Koestlin, says: “We have already called attention to Luth- 
er’s designation of the righteouness of the believer as twofold, 
7. é., the foreign essential righteousness appropriated in faith, and 
his own, unfolding itself in his life and work. Luther means to 
make the same discrimination when he now speaks of the ‘jus- 
titia passiva, which we receive by grace through faith, and of 
the ‘justitia activa’, which falls within the sphere of morals and 
works. The former, says he, must precede.”’+ 

It is needless to present any further evidence of this prior and 
conditioning place of justification with respect to regeneration 
in normal Lutheranism. It is woven into its very texture and ap- 
pears everywhere. But in the seventeenth century, from the time 
of Calovius, there appeared a perversion of this pure evangelical 
teaching, an inverting of this order and a putting of the subjective 
regeneration before justification, in the interest of an intenser type 
of baptismal regeneration. Calovius himself maintained, essen- 
tially, the evangelical order. He declared: «For the sake of each 
end we are baptized into the death of Christ, so that we may by 
the death of Christ be both freed from the guilt of sin, and the 
Holy Spirit may be poured out upon us, by virtue of which we 
may be delivered from the dominion of sin, that dead to sin we 


*Compendium Der Dogmatik, pp. 284, 285. 
Theol. of Luther, (Dr. Hay’s Trans.), p. 440. 
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may no longer live in it, but to our Lord and walk in his foot- 
steps. These ends are subordinated; for deliverance from the 
dominion of sin follows deliverance from the guilt of sin or jus- 
tification, so that the justified may not live in sin, but, having 
died to sin, may live and serve the Lord who has freed them 
from sins, guilt and condemnation.”* Dr. Luthardt records the 
change to this inverted order: “While according to the state- 
ment of Luther and the Confessions justification precedes re- 
generation the dogmaticians (from the time of Calovius) place 
justification after regeneration. This belongs to that conception 
of regeneration according to which it is held equivalent to con- 
version (“ransmutatio) or the gift of faith; whilst the dogma- 
ticians designate the fact of regeneration by venovatio, accord- 
ing to that conception in accordance with which through this a 
new man is said to arise. ‘Through this different usage of terms 
the form of the doctrine is now modified among the dogmati- 
cians.” This inversion of the genuine Lutheran order, placing 
the inner regeneration first, becomes a deep perversion of the 
pure doctrine of justification by faith; for it results in justtfica- 
tion by regeneration, and returns into close alliance with the Ro- 
man Catholic doctrine of justification by sacramental infusion of 
virtue or a new life. For this pervertiug change the continued 
use of the old formula of baptism, unadjusted to Lutheran ter- 
minology, was influential. Giving the first place and chief em- 
phasis to ‘regeneration’, subordinating and almost hiding from 
view the leading and all determining blessing of justification, its 
use formed a teaching force preparing the way for the abnormal 
ordo salutis. It is not surprising that that which the formula 
made primary and overshadowing should gradually subordinate 
and obscure the position of justification, making it a conse- 
quence of the inner new birth. It illustrates how an unadjusted 
formula may help to prepare the way for a mal-formation in the- 
ology. In it the movement of grace, instead of following the 
evangelical order of salvation through faith, becomes a move- 
ment from man’s natural state, without faith, into immediate re- 


*Quoted from Philippi on Rom. 6 : 3. 
¢Compendium der Dogmatik, 285. 
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generation /o faith and justification. The scheme, falling over 
into what looks like Calvinistic disregard of the human will as a 
factor in the experience of grace, as always involved in an act 
of faith, places, by an absolute supernatural power, the sinner di- 
rectly in the experience of the new life and passes him eth- 
ically ‘into the kingdom of heaven,’ thus regenerating defore faith 
and Zo faith, and making this subjective ‘regeneration’ the princt- 
pium, the active principle, for working not only faith but also 
justification, or forgiveness of sins, adoption, and the imputation 
of Christ's righteousness. It is apparent that this order, making 
this new or regenerate life instrumental for justification, seriously 
encroached upon the integrity of the reformation principle of 
justification by faith alone. No wonder that the conservative 
confessional Lutheran theologians of this century have been re- 
fusing to recognize the legitimacy of this inverted order, with its 
deep and unevangelical strife with the material principle of the 
Reformation. No wonder that Luthardt calls attention to the 
changed doctrine and turns from it as a lapse into the scholastic 
notion of justification as a ‘¢ransmutatio’. No wonder that Phil- 
ippi declares: “This view zs prominently antagonistic to the evan- 
gelical order of salvation,” and adds that according to it, “even 
in the case of adults there appears—tcrn loose from the justify- 
ing effect of the word and independent of it—the operation of 
salvation, consisting in gratia infusa; and it cannot be denied 
that this doctrine, notwithstanding that with it, faith and justifi- 
cation are in themselves evangelically determined, yet so far as 
the sacramental conception is concerned leans to the Romish 
side.* Thomasius, than whom there is scarcely a higher author- 
ity in history of doctrine, says of it: “The modern view that 
the principle of the zew fe which 1s contained in faith is prop- 
erly the ground of justification is entirely rejected both by Me- 
lanchthon and Luther.”+ Confessional conservatism is emphatic 
in protests. Sartorius says: “The new birth, no less than the 


*Kirchliche Glaubenslehre, vol. V., p. 159. 
tQuoted from History of Doctrine, footnote, part translated, by Dr. E, 
J. Wolf, in LUTHERAN QUARTERLY, Vol. X., p. 210, 
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natural birth, pre-supposes generation, which in the wider sense 
forms part of its notion; while in the narrower, justification ts 
that which generates, and sanctification, as the new life, that 
which is born”. * * “Without this faith there is no regene- 
ration, no new creature, but everything remains in the selfish 
state of the old Adam.”* TZhomasius declares: “As this faith 
is on the one hand an operation of the Spirit of God through 
the word, so it is itself on the other hand, ‘a new light and life, 
an active force which renews heart, mind, and spirit and makes 
of a person a changed man, a new creature,’ as the Apology ex- 
presses it.”+ One of the Hanoverian pastors, Rev. Paul Alt- 
haus of Briiggen, has just published a book, Die Heilsbedeu- 
tung der Taufe im Neuen Testament, universally commended 
and approved by the conservative Lutherans of Germany. He 
quotes, with approval, Philippi as saying: “The idea of 
maliyyivéoia [regeneration], in Titus is, (in opposition to a re- 
ligious and ethical restoration), fo de limited to justification alone, 
which as a translation from a state of wrath, servitude and death 
to a state of free adoption and life, may very well be named a 
spiritual re-birth or a new birth. For the context of the pas- 
sage in Titus allows us to expect distinctly an independent pre- 
sentation of justification as the primordial effect of baptism.’ t 
Unquestionally the pending forms for infant baptism, by their 
giving first and most prominent position to the inward moral re- 
generation, are in close and practical affinity with that now dis- 
appearing un-Lutheran order of salvation. This is the more 
evident when we remember that the baptismal administration is 
looked upon as immediately working ‘faith.’ The sacramental 
efficacy, in the unconscious babe, at once becomes the xew-/ife, 
with faith, and a resultant justification or status of forgiveness 
and adoption, in secondary place and dependent relation. Thus 
justification is thus made to stand either as a mere fost hoc of 
regeneration or as a real consequence of it. On either alterna- 


*Doctrine of the Divine Love, pp. 241, 248. 

tHist. of Doc., part translated by Dr. E. J. Wolf, LurH. QUARTERLY, 
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tive, it cannot fail to be apparent how truly the whole setting of 
things by these formulas is out of harmony with the order of 
grace—justification and regeneration ¢hrough faith, as taught in 
our Confessions. Examination thus reveals two facts of non-ad- 
justment to Lutheran theology. First, in that, in the formulas 
proposed, the old generic term, ‘regeneration,’ which, when 
placed there and normally employed for centuries, laid the fore- 
most and chief stress on the objective action of saving grace, 
forgiveness, adoption, and the conferring of the Holy Spirit, but 
which, mow, under the distinct and fixed definitions of our 
Church is no longer an equivalent term, but expresses only the 
subjective side and thus gives it a disproportionate emphasis—an 
emphasis at once beyond that given in the early Church, and 
teaching an exaggerated type of baptismal regeneration, in ex- 
cess of the teaching of the Augsburg Confession. Secondly, in 
that this disproportionately emphasized part, ‘regeneration,’ is 
falsely placed in relation to faith and justification, defore both 
faith and justification and the instrumental cause of both, in 
conflict with the evangelical and contessional order of salvation. 
Of course, when the term ‘regeneration’ throws its whole force 
on this single thing, viz., the zvward effect of baptism, and that 
effect is understood to de the instant production of “faith,” the 
formula cannot fail to require us to believe in ‘infant faith’ in un- 
conscious babes. But “infant faith is not a confessional doc- 
trine.” Yet the supposition of it is made logically plausible 
and defensible by the introduction of this seventeenth century 
“order of salvation,” so deeply at variance with original and 
genuine Lutheranism—an order which, ceasing to rely on ‘the 
word’ for the working of faith, resorts to sacramental infusion of 
it into the unconscious infant soul. 

3. But there are some more direct difficulties in this doctrine 
of infant-faith, even in the second position, than those thus 
brought to view in the unevangelical order of salvation which 
has been employed to provide for, and explain, its appearance. 
It still fails to come naturally or normally under the Lutheran doc- 
trine of the means of grace. This is easily seen. The doctrine 
of these means not only makes them essential for spiritual ef- 
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fects or working grace in men, but in marked and emphatic way, 
makes “the word” the chief, all-comprehensive means, and main- 
tains that the sacraments work their results only through the word. 
This is a commonplace in the theology of our Church. We 
need refer only to Luther’s statement in the Smalcald Articles : 
“In those things which concern the spoken, outward word, we 
must firmly hold that God grants his Spirit or grace to no one, 
except through or with the preceding outward word.”* But the 
word is inapplicable in the case of infants. For “faith cometh 
by hearing, and hearing by the word of God,” or as Luther in 
one place has rendered it: “Faith cometh by hearing, and the 
word cometh by preaching.” But the hearing or reception of 
the word is an action of the understanding. It is uniformly rep- 
resented as an intelligent comprehension of the gospel message 
and its promises. ‘Paul teaches,” says the Apology, “that we 
are justified not from the law but from the promise which ts re- 
ceived only by faith.’+ The Smaleald Articles : “To this office (of 
the law) the New Testament immediately adds the consolatory 
promise of grace through the gospel which must be believed.”t 
Faith must have an object, a truth discerned, a promise under- 
stood, a Saviour known. Without an intellectual apprehension 
of the message of the gospel, there is nothing to be believed, 
nothing at all to make faith as an act or state of self-surrender- 
ing confidence a possibility. To credit this intelligent appre- 
hension to infants is too fantastically absurd to be thought of, 
when not a single faculty of the understanding has yet awaked, 
when, by consent of all, they know nothing of what has been done 
to them. “Faith cometh by hearing ;” but the nursling does ot 
hear in the sense of any moral act; and to imply that the mere 
resounding vibrations of air on the ears, without any more mean- 
ing to its mind than the murmurings of the forest winds or the 
noise of the cataract, is efficient as a faith-begetting hearing, is a 
degradation of the whole working to the absurdity of magic, in- 
cantation or superstitious charms. To suppose that the Holy 
Spirit uses the word—audible or visible—in that way, is without 


*Part III., Art. VIIL., 3. tApology, Chap. III., Art, VI. 173. 
+Part III., Art. III, 4. 
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the least warrant of Scripture. It was through Timothy’s “know- 
ing the Scriptures” from his childhood that faith was wrought in 
his heart. For personal faith a genuine knowledge of the word 
and promise of the gospel by the baptized is absolutely needed, 
and is provided for in the covenanted nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, with its gradual enlightenment and power under the 
Holy Spirit, as the child becomes able to hear and understand. 
But it is plain that this fundamental doctrine of the means 
of grace, according to which the sacraments work their grace 
through the word of promise appropriated in faith, provides no 
way for sacramental production of faith till the faculties for un- 
derstanding the word awake into action. 

And this brings us to a further element of contradiction, in 
this view of infant-faith from baptism, to our evangelical doc- 
trine of the means of grace. It returns to the Romish doctrine 
of the opus operatum, or a magical infusion of virtue. For faith 
is not something objective, like remission of sins, imputation of 
Christ’s righteousness, adoption, and sealing to eternal life, but 
is an inward spiritual action or state of the soul. It marks a 
distinct psychological change, in the sphere of ethical free- 
agency. It is this even under the theory of intensest predesti- 
narian monergism. Now the fiction of the ex opere operato effi- 
cacy is that the sacraments effectively confer their grace without 
faith on the part of recipients, provided only that they oppose no 
obstacle or positive obstruction. The Lutheran and the entire 
Protestant theology, while rejecting the Romish doctrine of the 
opus aperatum as an ‘impious and pernicious opinion,’ holds 
nevertheless that the sacraments are genuine and valid indepen- 
dently of the faith of the recipient, by virtue of their own divine 
appointment and constitution; and that should their reception 
occur without faith, the covenant grace offered and sealed in 
them abides for future faith, whenever this may arise and avail 
itself of the covenanted privileges and salvation. “If you have 
not believed,” says Luther, “then believe now.”* But while the 
recipient’s faith does not make the sacraments, and is not essen- 
tial to their validity, it zs necessary for the appropriation of their 


*Large Catechism, Part IV., 56. 
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promises and of the immediate fulness of the grace they offer. 
In the case of adults unbelief receives nothing. In the case of 
children, God’s covenant order holds the infant offspring of His 
Church, through all the generations of His people, within the 
inclusion of the parental faith, by virtue of which they are en- 
titled at once to the sacraments of faith, and through baptism, 
sealed and accepted as God’s covenant children, under adopting, 
forgiving, and saving love. They are ‘justified’—through the 
faith divinely designated in the covenant itself as the faith that is 
in reality to cover them, and act for holding the infant life of the 
Church in the status of covenant acceptance and salvation. 
Their own spiritual activity is not required for this part or effect 
of baptismal grace. And this status of covenant acceptance, 
foregiveness of original sin, adoption, and position under the 
Holy Spirit, to whom as well as to the Father and the Son the 
child is dedicated, was the main thing signified by ‘regeneration’ 
in the early Church. But faith is a personal act, a subjective 
mental and moral change—something far different from those 
objective acts of grace which establish the status of a forensic 
‘justification.’ It is conceded that the infant is w#thout faith de- 
fore baptism. If then we affirm that, coming thus without faith, 
knowing yet nothing of the gospel, or indeed of anything else, 
a psychological and ethical change is immediately wrought by 
the sacrament, we run right into the magical opus operatum, 
which our theology absolutely and strenuously discards as an 
abomination. This is especially apparent when we recall that 
this ‘faith’ is commonly supposed to be effected in and ‘through 
the great inward spiritual change of heart. How actual and 
great this internal psychical and spiritual efficiency, upon the un- 
conscious babe, is sometimes represented to be, is illustrated in 
the representations, say, of Gerhard and Quenstedt, the tormer of 
whom declares the faith to be “not a naked and inert condition 
[otiosus habitus), destitute of action and energy, but living and effi- 
cacious,” and the latter making it consist in “spiritual knowledge, 
assent, and confidence, or apprehension and application of the 
merit of Christ. To relieve the strain of this difficulty, the ex- 
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planation is sometimes added, as by Luther himself, that in the 
case of infants there is a peculiar openness or receptivity for the 
grace of faith, in that the child’s ‘reason’ has not yet been 
aroused into its natural opposition to grace, and that therefore 
there is less hindrance to the action of the sacramental grace. 
But this explanation carries its own condemnation in that it dis- 
tinctly and in very form falls back on and adopts the Romish 
condition of “not opposing an obstacle,” while it breaks to 
pieces against the fundamental Lutheran teaching which holds 
‘original sin’ itself an ‘obstacle’ and that faith comes only by 
the hearing of the word of the gospel, through which the Holy 
Ghost makes Christ known, enabling men to call him Lord. 
And when we add to all these things the clear and emphatic defi- 
nition of faith, as including the positive psychological elements 
of “knowledge, assent, and confidence,” as its “essential” con- 
stituents, we are compelled to regard the opinion that baptism 
immediately works faith in the unconscious infant, as not only 
involving a psychological inconceivability, but as at variance 
with some of the foundation teachings of our Lutheran Confes- 
sions and theology. 

But now in view of these difficulties, especially that connect- 
ed with faith’s psychological content, special definitions of faith 
for infants have been offered, to suit this total absence of intelli- 
gence, consciousness, and knowledge in their condition. It has 
sometimes been represented as only a Passive susceptibility to 
grace, or an infused Aaditus or condition, an “unconscious faith,” 
existing after the manner of faith in the adult believer when he 
is asleep, or in a swoon. When asleep the adult believer may 
still, indeed, be said to be a believer or to have faith, although 
not conscious. But this simply passive susceptibility or uncon- 
scious condition drops out every element of faith which the care- 
ful definitions have put in and insist on as essential. An “un- 
conscious faith” is as complete a contradiction in terms as “un- 
conscious intelligence” or a “circular triangle.” If the adult is 
a personal believer even when asleep, we can understand how he 
became such. He attained actual personal faith through wak- 
ing apprehension of the word and promises under the Holy 
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Spirit. It involved one of the most profound and actual psy- 
chical experiences of his life. Of course, having the status of a 
believer before God by his intelligent acceptance of Christ as his 
Saviour, he aéides in that status, whether waking or sleeping, liv- 
ing or dying. Yet even he is not actually believing while in sleep 
or swoon. He is then, psychically or morally, doing nothing— 
either to make or break his Christian condition or choice of 
faith. But had he never had consciousness, he could never have 
attained the reality or state of faith, And how is the infant, 
never having a glimmer of intelligent consciousness, to attain 
this status ? The explanation which explains the adult believ- 
er’s faith in his unconscious condition of sleep affords no solution 
of problem for the babe. The reasoning is inapplicable ; for the 
two causes are not parallel, but contrasts. 

But another account of infant-faith is found in Chemnitz, and 
largely adopted by the dogmaticians, viz.: “There is no doubt 
that, through the washing of water by the word, Christ operates 
by his Spirit in children who are baptized, and causes their re- 
ception into the kingdom of God, although we do not under- 
stand in what manner this is done. For baptism is the laver of 
regeneration and the renewal of the Holy Ghost who is poured 
out upon those baptized, that being justified they may become 
heirs of eternal life; and this ts called the faith of infants.”* In 
further explanation, it is said that since infants have sealed to 
them the righteousness of faith and please God and are saved, 
they must be credited with faith, “although faith cometh by 
hearing in another way, in intelligent, sensible, willing adults, 
than in infants, not yet having the use of their reason.” But 
the question is: /s this faith—when it is without a single ele- 
ment which faith essentially includes, when the very things that 
make faith are wanting? Men may “ca//” this faith; but is it 
right to call it so, or at all permissible for scientific theology to 
apply the term to that which, psychologically or morally, has 
not a solitary one of the components which the term as defined 
calls for? Is it self-consistent scientific theology that makes 
careful definitions, so as to guard the conception of saving faith, 
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and then wipes out all its own explicit and thousand-times re- 
affirmed requirements? Is it self-consistent scientific theology 
that, in fundamental formulations, 1) declares what faith presup- 
poses, a sense of sin; 2) what faith icludes, knowledge, assent, 
and trust; 3) ow faith ts wrought, through the word and pro- 
mises of the gospel apprehended under the Holy Spirit, to defy 
all these formulations by predicating the existence of personal 
faith in the unconscious infant whose condition precludes every 
one of the things demanded? But the gravest question of all 
is, whether it is right, or at all an innocent proceeding, 4 at 
tribute the baptized child’s given status of justification, viz.: its 
forgiveness, adoption, and participation in the grace of the king- 
dom and eternal life, 40 z¢s own personal faith, when, by so doing, 
it hides out of view or denies the true, real, divinely established 
and clearly set forth way and order of this so great grace, viz. : 
the great, abiding, gracious order through which all the blessings 
of faith reach infants, the way and method of God's covenant 
love, in which the, child is covered by the faith of the believing 
parents, the way and order which says to the believing parent: 
“I will be a God to thee AND thy children?” In his foundation 
covenant with his people, the very charter of infant member- 
ship in his Church, passing from the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion into the new when the Church’s gates were opened to all 
nations, with baptism superseding circumcision as the seal of 
the righteousness of faith, God has himself solved the problem 
of the way of safety and salvation for the time of the helpless 
incapacity of infancy in his Chureh. He has pointed out the 
personal faith that is to act for the infantile period. The worst 
feature connected with this notion of an individual personal in- 
fant-faith is that it displaces what God has established as the 
divine provision for his grace to the children of his people. 
This insistence that the nursling believes for i¢se//, during the 
non-rational period, forgets God’s plan, and obscures, if it does 
not deny, the fundamental charter of infant church-membership 
and covenant grace for children. 

The occasion of all this pressure for the notion of child-faith 
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is an exegetical failure to keep rightly clear the distinction be- 
tween what the Scriptures say concerning adults and concerning 
infants. A first principle of interpretation requires every state- 
ment to be read in the light of its context and of the situation 
of the persons addressed. It is utterly illogical, leading to er- 
roneous theology, when exegesis stretches the application of 
Scripture language over conditions of human life which do not 
possess the characteristics in view of which it was written and 
took its form. It is spurious dogmatics which takes passages 
out of their connection and forces an application to conditions 
not in the mind of the sacred writer and which do not possess the 
elemental features that the passages pre suppose. It will be ad- 
mitted that the New Testament writers have given but very lit- 
tle in the way of specifically and distinctively defining the doc- 
trine of zzfant baptism as such, or declaring its immediate ef- 
fects. It is a matter of fact which every man can verify for 
himself, that the New Testament does not contain a single pas- 
sage directly declaring that baptism at once avorks personal faith 
in an infant—not one that even directly assigns to baptism the 
office of creating faith. Indeed, only indirectly, and by build- 
ing on the principles of the constitution of the Church in the 
Old Testament dispensation, passing on into the new, are we as- 
sured of a normal place for infant baptism at all. Not by con- 
ceptions of it was the language of the New Testament moulded. 
It will be conceded that both Christ and his apostles addressed 
their message to adults, and that naturally, if not necessarily, 
their statements of the meaning, working, and effects of bap- 
tismn were shaped to the conditions of such as were to receive, 
or had received, the sacrament in the full knowledge and faith of 
the gospel. Their representations we adjusted to the require- 
ments and possibilities in adult baptism. Utterly without right 
is the wholesale application of the measure of demand and ef- 
fect in believing adults to unconscious nurslings. Yet this is 
the method that has given us this dogma about infant-faith. Be- 
cause of the adult, in presence of the gospel opportunity, it is 
said: “He that de/eveth and is baptized shall be saved,” dogma- 
ticians have proceeded to demand this “belief” of babes to whom 
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not a glimmer of vision of the opportunity and duty is yet pos- 
sible! Because of adults it is declared: “Without faith it is 
impossible to please God,” it is straightway inferred that the 
baptized child cannot be acceptable to God unless in its uncon- 
sciousness it has personal faith! These are specimens of the 
use of Scripture and the sort of logic constantly repeated by dog- 
maticians on this question. A hard and fast conception is framed, 
from what is written about adult baptism, with its just pre-re- 
quisites and ideal working under knowledge and capacity for 
faith; and then arbitrarily applied, without modification, to 
children that cannot yet know their right hand from the left ! 
It is not surprising that the defenders of this method are so often 
found falling over into an implicit assumption of a kind of mi- 
raculous or magical sacramental opus operatum, to enable mere 
nurslings to meet these supposed necessities and actualize all the 
parts of the process belonging to intelligent believing manhood! 

The truth on this subject is by no means a matter of simply 
speculative interest, but of the most vital practical importance. 
For, to imagine the baptized child at once possessed of faith and 
spiritually regenerate, becomes the occasion of parental neglect 
in the necessary training in the truth as it is in Jesus which is 
the Spirit’s instrument for a living faith and new life. One of 
the divinest blessings in this sacrament, is the “nurture and ad- 
monition in the Lord” so solemnly covenanted and sealed. 
Through this the child is to come to know the word, which 
brings to both faith and regeneration. But the notion taught 
and credited, that both faith and regeneration have been accom- 
plished in baptism itself, annuls the sense of parental responsi- 
bility for these results. Zhe work has been done! But the di- 
vine law for living discipleship and saving piety is both to “bap- 
tize” and to “teach,” Matt. 28:20. The meaning and intent 
of baptism is to be realized or become actual in the covenanted 
teaching and training. The Church, following God's order, 
binds the duty of this on the parents. If it is neglected the 
covenant is broken on the human side, and the child is left with- 
out the means for personal faith and the new life. If reared in 
heathenish ignorance, it is vain to expect the unfolding mind 
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and heart to show Christian faith and holiness. The right results 
require the parents to know and déeply feel : “Our own teaching 
and example, our own temper and spirit and guidance, are the 
instrumentality by which the word of the gospel, through which 
the sacrament works, is to be held in living contact with the de- 
veloping mind and heart of our child, for the faith and love and 
new life sealed to it. The baptismal grace must come to its 
fruitage through ws.” What a solemn and responsible relation! 
What a potent incentive to faithfulness! But make the impres- 
sion that the faith Aas been wrought, and the renewal has been ac- 
complished, and the sense of responsibility is gone. The impres- 
sion is a spiritual sedative, from which result both neglect in 
teaching and less care as to Christian living. The whole spirit- 
ual tone and effort in the Christian home are lowered, if not 
lost. The efficacy of baptism in its mere administration is relied 
on. The true doctrine of baptismal grace is quickening to pa- 
rental confidence and the spirit of faithfulness. It keeps alive 
the sense of obligation and responsibility and assures the richest 
blessing. But the unwarrantable release of the parental con- 
science from a proper and strong sense of obligation with re- 
spect to the actualization of the meaning and fruits of baptismal 
grace, has brought sad and immeasurable blight and desolation 
on the Church’s heritage in its children. In thousands and 
thousands of cases the relaxed feeling of responsibility fails to 
give the needful nurture in the truth, and neither personal faith 
nor regeneration ever appears. -The baptized membership of 
the Church disappear in the godless world in untold numbers. 
Infant baptism is discredited, because it fails to present by sim- 
ple administration the fruit which depends on keeping the cove 

nant of faith and grace which it establishes. The Church itself 
is made to abound in men and women who confound their bap- 
tism, which they have, with spiritual regeneration which they do 
not exhibit ; and a spurious and blighting resting on the simple 
externalism of sacramental observance is fostered. The Church 
has often and widely felt the evil of this. The period which 
called for the spiritual pietistic work of Spener, Franke, and their 
co-laborers, was brought on largely by a confounding of mere in- 
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tellectual orthodoxy with saving faith, and a prevalent content- 
ment with the simple reception of the sacraments as imme- 
diately effecting all that they signify and should be progressive- 
ly realized in Christian living. It was a period too satisfied 
to think of faith and conversion and the new life as realized 
in the baptismal grace of infancy. It is conceded that the 
formal orthodoxy did not realize the Church’s best estate. But 
apart from all reference to particular periods in the history of 
the Church, it is beyond all question true, that always and 
everywhere the notion that not only is the foundation for per- 
sonal faith and regeneration laid in infant baptism, but that these 
effects are then and there accomplished, becomes a blighting re- 
laxation to the parental care and diligence for instruction and 
nurture in the word as the divinely ordained means for carrying 
the baptismal grace into its covenant realizations. 

Without endorsing every statement or form of expression, we 
add in this connection a quotation from Dr. Christlieb, formerly 
of the University of Bonn, who is so well-known and highly es- 
teemed for both his Christian activity and evangelical orthodoxy : 
“On the doctrinal signification of baptism it may be observed 
here, that the exaggeration of the doctrine of baptismal regene- 
ration, the transference of the expression Aovrpor maliyyevecias 
Tit. 3: § from adult baptism (which alone is assumed in the 
Apostolic age) to our modern infant baptism, as is done, for ex- 
ample, on the strict Lutheran side, is partly an assistance to 
baptism, and partly leads to a very dangerous state of security 
in which every one who has been baptized and brought up in the 
orthodox way regards himself as a regenerate person. On the 
other hand the view which is becoming more and more preva- 
lent in reformed countries, that baptism is only the ceremony of 
reception into the Church, the dedication of children to the Lord, 
and in so far, it is true, of benefit to them, but without the com- 
munication of any special sacramental grace—is so far void of 
significance, and weakens so much the importance of baptism that 
(as is seen from the state of things in England and America) it 
is not likely to promote baptism any longer. For the question 
is then naturally asked, why begin so early with the ceremony ? 
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We can dedicate our children to the Lord from their birth, and 
even before it, in prayer—even without baptism. Zhe correct 
view may be supposed here also to le between the two. Even bap- 
tism has, like the sacraments generally, a collative force. We are 
thereby introduced into the blessing of the covenant of grace in 
Christ, as in the Old Testament by circumcision into the bless- 
ing of the covenant of works. The baptismal grace which is 
thereby communicated, is a specific gift on the part of the 
Father, Son, and Spirit, a Aving force, a seed of regeneration in 
the children, an inestimable counterbalance to original sin, which, 
even though not exclusively, renders possible the development 
of man in what is good, notwithstanding his evil propensities ; 
the natural superior force of the latter is thereby in some meas- 
ure paralyzed, and hence this support and strength for what is 
good should be afforded to the children from the beginning, so 
that no portion of the development of their life may be spent with- 
out this divine help to what is good. Aut seed is not yet frutt; 
it may be crushed under foot, or, on the other hand, properly 
developed into fruit. It is only the personal acceptance and ex- 
perience of baptismal grace and its power, the victory by means 
of it over the natural disposition, the domination of this grace 
in man, that is the actual regeneration, and this can only take 
place in the personal conscious conflict with the old man, but 
not in the dawning dream-life of the suckling-”’* 

If we understand the term “seed” in the sense in which Dr. 
Christlieb evidently uses it, as a figurative expression for the 
spiritual force established by infant baptism in the relation of 
justification there given, viz.: in forgiveness of original sin, adop- 
tion as God’s children, the gift of the Holy Spirit, parental 
Christian instruction, training and guardianship in the word 
of the gospel, the whole quotation is suggestive of deep Scrip- 
tural and practical truth. 

4. A proper account of this question requires us yet to 
add the conclusions of our later and most recent leading con- 
servative theologians. Their very general and increasing 


*Homiletic Lectures on Preaching p. 295, 295. 
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dissent from infant-faith is impressively significant of what they 
understand and feel the best loyalty to the evangelical principles 
of our Lutheran theology requires of its interpreters and friends. 
With one consent they maintain, in harmony with the unques- 
tionable Lutheran teaching, that “baptismal grace”—the phrase 
“baptismal regeneration,” not occurring at all in the original text 
of the Lutheran Confessions, as Dr. C. F. Schaeffer informed us 
more than forty years ago—is to issue, as the child’s capacities 
unfold into the possibilities of personal consciousness and ac- 
tion, in real personal faith, a trustful apprehension of Christ, all 
the new life of redemption as sealed in baptism. But they can- 
not consent to the correctness or propriety of representing the 
blessing conferred on baptism as meaning that the infant at once 
possesses or exercises faith. We will let them speak for them- 
selves: 


Gottfried Thomasius, whom Kurtz’s Church History classes 
among the eminent confessional Lutheran theologians, in his 
work on the Person and Work of Christ, referring to the state- 


ment of Chemnitz about faith in infants, says: “With this I find 
myself in complete agreement, only that that which Chemnitz 
calls faith I cannot designate by that name, as Chemnitz him- 
self lays no weight upon the word. For faith, at least in the 
sense and according to the Scripture way of speaking, is a con- 
scious condition, which has personal confiding trust (fiducia, ap- 
prehensio fiducialis) as its real kernel, and contrition as its ne- 
cessary pre-supposition. If we abstract these factors, as in the 
case of children we must, there is then lacking exactly that 
which characterizes the essence of faith. In addition, faith has 
its causa efficiens in the word, but the word is always imparted 
to the human spirit through ‘hearing,’ 7) wiortis && anons, 1) 6& 
anon dia pynuatos Xpiotov. This hearing is of course a con- 
scious reception, and such reception does not yet take place in 
children in the act of baptism. Hence that which the Holy 
Spirit works im them we cannot indeed name ‘faith.’ Accord- 
ing to our view there is no need in children of faith as an ante- 
cedent condition for the blessing of baptism—for our dogmati- 
cians regarded it as antecedent, not in time indeed but in order. 
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Much rather, we hold, does the re/ation precede, which God’s 
gracious act establishes, and then follows the condition of faith 
which is first rendered possible through the relation. * * * 
But the conscious appropriation follows through personal faith 
which is created by the word which comes after. If this re- 
mains away from the baptized child, then it never comes to that, 
in its case, which the Biblical phraseology designates as faith.” 
* * «On the contrary I lay weight on this that the child is 
implanted in the organism of the congregation, because in it 
not merely the security but the medium is given whereby the 
gift of baptism works itself out into personal faith.”’* 
Martensen, professor at Copenhaven, Bishop of Zealand and 
primate of Denmark, in his Christian Dogmatics, pronounced by 
the same historical authority to be of “thoroughly Lutheran type,” 
accepting Luther's idea that baptism is the establishment of a 
relation whose force is not all made active and actual at once 
but operates progressively all through life, represents it as “the 
institution of the true relation to God,” “the starting point of a 
Christian life, embracing all the fundamental relations with which 
that life is concerned on earth.” “As baptism spreads the hope 
of God's gracious election over the whole life, it also spreads the 
all-embracing obligation connected therewith, (1 Pet. 3 : 21), to 
keep the covenant which is in Christ, and to abide in the fellow- 
ship of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” He ex- 
plains: “Regeneration is by no means concluded with baptism, 
but the foundation of it is therein laid, and it is not therefore 
baptism alone that saves, but baptism and faith: ‘he that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved.’” * * “We may there- 
fore say, that the person baptized is not actually regenerate until 
his penticost is fully come, until the Spirit establishes within 
him the new consciousness, and makes the grace of baptism 
manifest.” And he adds: “The fact which experience attests, 
that many baptized persons are never regenerate nor believers, is 
no argument against the reality of baptismal grace. It only 
shows that baptism does not work by magic, that baptismal 
grace is not unconditional, but appears in power and activity 


*Vol. IL, pp. 381, of 3rd Ed, 
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only upon certain conditions. * * The Church has often 
baptized persons regarding whom, humanly speaking, she must 
have forseen that the conditions necessary for the development 
of the gift of grace would be wanting, or for whom he has ne- 
glected to provide the appropriate means of enlightenment and 
awakening.”* 

Dr. Karl I. Nitzsch, of Bonn, one of the greatest among the 
the theologians who mediated the restoration to confessional 
theology, says: “The assertion that the children of Christian 
parents, as such, may possess adoption, as far exceeds the limits 
of truth, as its opponents do when they, for example Gerhard, 
maintain that ‘in baptism and through baptism the Holy Spirit 
kindles faith in infants—however unable indeed we may be to 
understand in what way that faith of infants can be actualized. 
Nevertheless we ought not deny in them an operation of the 
Holy Spirit.’ Without doing the latter, we may nevertheless re- 
fuse our assent of the doctrine of a faith of infants. Infant bap- 
tism, performed according to God’s word, by a believing Church, 
clerically, and in the presence of sponsors and parents, is a divine 
fact in and on the child’s life, an act dy and in which he shall 
believe after attaining, through the word, a knowledge of baptism.” 
* * «The Church is not at liberty to question, in the case of 
the infant born within the circle of Christian life, its call to the 
kingdom of God.” * * “Qn the other hand the Church is 
not at liberty to confer baptism where such cannot as yet be the 
commencement and surety of a development in its sphere, and 
which stands in no living relation to the means of grace in the 
word.”+ 

Oehler, Lutheran theologian and eminent Old Testament 
scholar, sums up the teachings of the Confessions on the sub- 
ject: “The simplest answer given by the Symbolical Books col- 
lectively to the inquiry (for faith) is that the sacraments exist for 
the purpose of working faith (ad excitandum fidem) Aug. Conf. 
Art. XIII. Thus grace works through baptism in the subject 

“pp. 425, 428. 

tSys. of Chris. Doc, Trans,, T. & T, Clark, pp. 352, 354. (Italics ours), 
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of baptism insertion of a new life-principle, the seed of regen- 
eration, by virtue of which the subject of baptism when grown 
up may attain conscious faith.”’* 

Hifling, professor of theology at Erlangen and member of 
the consistory of Munich, though laying high emphasis on in- 


fant baptism, felt it necessary to caution against the tendency 
to separate from it the teaching of the word and to think of the 
baptismal administration in itself as at once effectual: “Yea, of 
Christian children only do we speak, and can we speak, when we 
speak especially of the capacity and the right of children to the 
reception of baptismal grace. The two divinely appointed means 
of ‘making disciples’ (¢@aOyréverv,) the word and the sacrament, 


dare not, as we have already seen, be isolated, nor separated, 
nor either be employed merely by itself. Children do not need 
the prevenient work of the word in order to receive baptismal 
grace. But if they remain under the laws of this temporal and 
earthly existence, this grace cannot develop in them to a conscious 
possession, and cannot be preserved and kept for them under the 
influences and evils of the world, if the preaching and teaching of 
the word do not follow.” + 

“Even Zezschwits,” Thomasius declares, “acknowledges that 
an appeal for child-faith can not be made to the word for work- 
ing it, as the word pre-supposes a conscious hearing.’ t 

Dr. Hermann Schmidt, of Breslau, a confessional theologian, 
says: “With what right can the Augustana, in Art. IX., declare 
in favor of infant baptism and reject Anabaptism ? How indeed 
did it come to pass that the theology of the Reformers even at 
a time when Anabaptism had not yet manifested its disturbing 
effects, unqualifiedly regarded infant baptism as the right kind 
of baptism? First of all, the thought which was expressed in 
infant baptism seems to correspond wholly to the evangelical 
conception, that divine grace precedes, and that faith can arise 
only on the ground of a divine offer of salvation. Faith which 
lays hold of salvation can only lay hold of it when the salvation 
is brought nigh to it. Now that God's purpose of salvation ex- 


*Symbolik, p. 621. + Das Sacrament der Taufe, p. 103. 
tThomasius, Person and Work of Christ, vol. 2, p. 381. 
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tends to children also, cannot be doubted. In baptism this di- 
vine purpose of salvation is justly extended to children, individ- 
ually. Not without reason does the Apology limit this right to 
children in the Christian Church; not because the guide-post 
marking the way of the divine call to salvation is found in the 
circumstance that such children were born in the Christian 
Church, but because only in the case of such does the faith of 
the community around them furnish assurance that the baptised 
childien can come to faith. ‘Exactly when, as we have seen, 
baptism in its effect is not limited to a definite moment of time, 
can the subsequently arising faith produce the effect, since even 
the adult could not always be certain about his faith at the mo- 
ment of baptism.” * * * “In the tract on the Babylonish 
Captivity of the Church, Luther still makes reference to the faith 
of the sponsors, and also in the Larger Catechism he hesitantly 
intimates the same; and the justification of this view is found 
in the passage in the Apology, namely, that the Christian com- 
munity and instruction furnish the security that the communica- 
tion of salvation given in infant baptism does not remain jso- 
lated, and aims at awakening faith.”* 

Dr. Carl Buchrucker, Oberconsistoricalrath in Miinchen, who 
writes with the authority of high official position, in his Grund- 
linten der Luchlichen Katechetik, after noting different opinions 
about infant baptism before and during the Reformation, says: 
“What passed over into the Confessions can be summed up ina 
few words. The Augustana teaches that ‘children ought to be 
baptized, who thereby are presented to God and become accep- 
table to him.’ The Apology declares that the baptism of young 
children is not in vain, but necessary and salutary. Of child- 
faith nothing is anywhere said. Only in the Larger Catechism 
Luther says: ‘We bring the child with the mind and hope that 
it may believe, and we pray that God may give it faith. But 
we do not baptize for this reason, but only because God has en- 
joined it.’ Of’a spiritual understanding on the part of the bap- 
tized child, nothing is here said; and even Chemnitz, who re- 
jected the view that children are without faith or are baptized on 
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the faith of others, says: ‘Baptism is the bath of regeneration 
and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, who is poured out upon 
the baptized children, in order that being justified they may be 
heirs of eternal life; and this is called the faith of infants.” 
Dr. Buchrucker, after speaking of Martensen’s discussion as a 
serviceable contribution toward the true solution of the subject, 
explains the views of Von Hoffman as basing the child’s recep- 
tivity for baptismal grace on the grace by which its nature pos- 
sesses life at all, or is indeed, despite sin, a living soul, and ap- 
proves his statement: “Baptism brings the child and the adult 
under that divine efficiency which is connected with the setting of 
the ego into the fellowship of the new Man Christ. In the child 
this efficiency manifests itself in proportion as the word of God 
comes to thé child ; in the adult in proportion as he comes to the 
word of God. For faith comes through the word. But both can 
alike set themselves in opposition to the word which is the self- 
witnessing of God the Redeemer, as the conscience is the self- 
witnessing of God the Creator.” And Dr. Buchrucker adds: 
“Recently Polstorf has favored child-faith, and in order to main- 
tain it” has distinguished between conscious and unconscious 
faith, as Martensen did between the substance of faith and faith 
itself. But in this distinction lies at once also the condemna- 
tion of the view. If the idea be that an antecedent motion ex- 
ists in the slumbering soul of the child, then must this, as Tho- 
masius declares, be designated by some other name than that 
which the Epistle to the Hebrews gives to that sure confidence 
of things hoped for, the proving of things not seen. It is just 
as possible that the Christian personal life follows reception into 
the congregation, and with it the beginning of the working of 
the Spirit of the glorified Christ, as it is possible that it pre- 
cedes the same. For with that activity of the Spirit within 
the earthly nature of man with its tendency to personality, the 
new man is not created, and does not yet exist. But the per- 
son has, however, been taken up into the fellowship of the op- 
eration of that Spirit who now works in his nature against the 
evil in it, and prepares for the operation of God through the 
word.” 
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In another section Dr. Buchrucker puts it this way: “Through 
baptism the fellowship-relation of God to man has become active 
in the child. By virtue of baptism the child is placed in that re- 
lation. Asa child of God the family carries it back to the 
bosom of the household. But now the growing and developing 
child must be brought up so as to realize in himself the fellow-re- 
lation of man to God, in order that he may come to the faith 
which approves and personally appropriates that antecedent rela- 
tion of grace. For the Church is the congregation of believers, 
not merely of the baptized. Only because the child grows up 
within the Christian family and the Church, where the conditions 
exist for such bringing-up in faith, dare it be baptized in in- 
fancy.”* 

Dr. Ernest Christian Achelis, for twenty-two years an evangel- 
ical pastor, now the most distinguished teacher of practical the- 
ology in Germany (Marburg), declares the custom of addressing 
the child in baptism “a fiction.” The confession of faith on the 
part of an infant at baptism he declares to be “inadmissible ;” 
and that the renunciation and exorcism “in the baptism of Chris- 
tian children are monstrous,” since nobody believes they are 
possessed by the devil,t He also says: “The theologumenon 
of infant-faith as a condition of baptism is inapplicable, because 
untenable. The possibility of infant-faith cannot be established. 
The assumption contradicts the fundamental evangelical princi- 
ple, Rom. 10: 17: ‘Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by 
the word of God,’ and the simple consequence of it (infant-faith) 
would be the Romish baptismal practice in the mission fields.” t 

Dr. Frederick Aug. Bert. Nitsch is professor of dogmatic the- 
ology in the Schleswick- Holstein Lutheran Seminary of Kiel. 
After repeatedly naming baptism the sacrament of regeneration, 
he says: “Baptism is the sacramental rite of reception into the 
Christian fellowship. It is a symbol and also a pledge. It re- 
presents symbolically the process of regeneration by which the 
Christian principle of salvation is applied to the individual, and 
by which the Christian “fe of salvation is to be infolded. It 
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expresses thus symbolically whereunto the one received into the 
Christian fellowship is called and to what he is pledged, 1 Pet. 
3: 21: ‘The answer of a good conscience toward God.’ Asan 
act of the Church it is an odjective pledge which guarantees that 
the subject of baptism, by being received into the congregation, 
comes under the influence of the Christian principle. From 
this results the legitimacy of infant baptism, which, however, 
must be completed by confirmation, though the latter is not a 
sacrament. Infant baptism can not be proved from the New 
Testament. Neither is anything found there which excludes 
infant baptism. The child from its birth needs salvation, and 
every moment its capadility of being saved increases. If now 
baptism is a symbol and a pledge of regeneration, there is no 
reason why it should be deferred to a period of subsequent de- 
velopment which cannot easily be determined. The Baptist 
custom of baptizing only a regenerated adult is unreasonable ; 
for no one out of the Church can develop Christian personality 
easier than zz it. The essential acts of redemption are prevent- 
ent. Hence they can be applied to the child, even though it 
does not yet have faith or receive it in baptism. For the doc- 
trine of the old Lutheran theologians and even of Luther in re- 
gard to infant-faith, can be established neither from the Bible 
nor from experience, and besides, it contradicts all sound psy- 
chology. Not even by the act of baptism can it be said that 
regeneration is really imparted to the child as a seed—an af- 
firmation made by Martensen. He sees in the baptismal act the 
implantation of divine grace in the unconscious soil of nature, 
in the human corporeity, by which the person is connected with 
Christ not only psychologically, but also organically, not only 
symbolically, but essentially incorporate with Him. But this 
is only an hypothesis which is utterly without support, and 
which borders on the magical. A seminal fides salvifica, even 
though undeveloped, would be a real one. But neither Chris- 
tianity nor the Bible postulates for the suckling an organ of the 
soul which renders possible a divine influence of a spiritual na- 
ture, so long as the power to think and to will is undeveloped. 
There can be, up to this time only a kind of receptivity or ca- 
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pacity of feeling. That such in a suckling is developed in more 
than a symbolical way, in a really spiritual way, is not affirmed 
by the Scripture, which does not even mention infant baptism, 
nor is it compatible with the psychological power of the will. 
The impartation of the Spirit, if it is not magical, pre-supposes 
some kind of ethical or spiritual susceptibility. In pure passiv- 
ity, the Spirit can be received not even seminally. Hence some 
prefer to speak of passive receptivity. Yet receptivity for the 
Holy Spirit pre-supposes at least spiritual faculties such as the 
suckling does not yet have. With ideas, such as a seminal and 
substantial regeneration, we have nothing to do in vindicating 
infant baptism. Any other than a personal regeneration is in- 
conceivable. But by this it is not affirmed that infant baptism 
has only a symbolical significance. By it the child of Chris- 
tian parents receives a divinely attested c/aim to al] the means 
and ordinances of grace granted to the congregation, into the 
sphere of which it has been already set by its birth, a gift with 
which is joined a duty on the part of the recipient.’’* 

Dr. Dorner, though he united with the Prussian State Church, 
originally belonged to the Lutheran Church and was affiliated 
mainly with Lutheran theology. In his System of Christian 
Doctrine he treats of this question both historically and doctri- 
nally. We can transcribe only a few of his statements. Referr- 
ing to Luther's idea of faith being given in answer to prayer, he 
says: “But there is no exegetical authority for ascribing a con- 
sciousness of God or Christ, or Christian faith, to infants who as 
yet have not even self consciousness. And if a general, mere 
receptiveness for Christianity were called faith, then ail men 


would be believers by nature. But faith cometh by preaching, 
not by nature. * * ‘To assign to the intercession such po- 
tency as would command with certainty individuals and the 
origination of faith in them, would only transfer the magical 


clement of the Romish doctrine to the spiritual sphere and act 
of the Church, instead of the outward act of the priest. The 
outward opus operatum would then, it is true, be averted from in- 
fant baptism, in so far as the baptismal blessing itself would not 
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pass to the child by magical means, but only through its faith ; 
but it would be otherwise with the origination of faith itself. 
Moreover the supposition of a faith before baptism includes yet 
another danger. Since, according to the common evangelical 
doctrine, regeneration is originated by faith, it would follow that 
regeneration as well as faith comes before baptism, and there- 
fore could not be thought of as its effect. If faith and regener- 
ation are already brought to baptism, the only meaning left to 
the latter is that of sealing what has been done, z. ¢. the prefix- 
ing of faith to baptism leads to the Baptist theory.” After not- 
ing Luther’s surrender of the necessity of child-faith before 
baptism, and his teaching in the Large Catechism that the mat- 
ter does not depend on whether children have faith, baptism be- 
ing valid without it, affording its blessings through the faith that 
emerges later, Dr. Dorner adds: “The Lutheran theology of the 
seventeenth century abandoned the standpoint, that faith must 
be required defore baptism, considering it rather, in opposition 
to Baptist teaching, as the effect of baptism, like regeneration, 
But this effect of baptism was considered as directly involved 
in the outward act; and thus the result was a faith produced by 
the baptismal act, and a regeneration apart from personal self- 
consciousness, apart from all knowledge of sin or of Christ, and 
therefore apart from all spiritual intervention on man’s side, and 
the reproach of the opus operatum \ay again only too close at 
hand. Certainly the same was not understood by faith and re- 
generation, which we with the Holy Scriptures understand there- 
by.” As to the specific question of an immediate faith pro- 
duced by infant baptism, it is enough to quote simply his state- 
ment: “The natural fellowship of the parents renders this ser- 
vice, that their recollection of the child’s baptism is a substitute 
for the child’s own knowledge, and in due time this knowledge is 
communicated to the child after self-consctousness ts awakened. 
But the knowledge of Christ's prevenient love ts effective and fruit- 
ful in bringing about a desire for communion with the Redeemer, 
and therefore regencration, through faith.”* 

The statements of Dr. Julius Koestlin, so eminent in scholarly 


*Vol. IV., pp. 282, 283, 295, (Italics in last two sentences ours), 
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ability and love of truth, well known among us as the author of 
«“Luther’s Theology,” are clear and distinct: “Thus administer- 
ing baptism to our children we cannot say that the regeneration 
which it signifies is thereby already effectuated in them, has al- 
ready taken place. For the inward personal change must in- 
deed follow with the faith which, awakened by the message of 
grace, appropriates the proffered grace. And it can arise only 
when the message of grace is brought to the consciousness 
which has become active. Thus only after the Christian instruc- 
tion which follows the infant baptism. 

“In regard to the present question we dare‘not by ecclesiasti- 
cal authority or imaginary and only humanly devised unbiblical 
mysteries, or even through fear of Anabaptism, be turned away 
from the truth which from the whole content and connection of 
the evangelical doctrine of salvation surrenders itself before us. 
The new genuinely evangelical principle which our reformer, Lu- 
ther, expressed in regard to infant baptism, was that for the inner 
impartation of salvation to children and their regeneration their 
own faith is required. Their regeneration by baptism, he 
thought, could be explained when in baptism under the promise 
of the divine word and the prayers of the Christian congrega- 
tion, faith was begotten in them. For this we have neither a 
Biblical proof nor his own explanation. The moderns who lay 
claims to Lutheran orthodoxy have, in opposition to Luther and 
the Scriptures, wished to find baptism as an act, even without 
faith, sufficient for regeneration; or they have thought of the 
idea of a substantial regeneration in distinction from the personal, 
whereas the Scriptures, without exception, know of only the 
latter, and we can consider that the figure of the birth of a per- 
son can be intelligently applied in the spiritual realm only to the 
formation of a new personality. 

“But baptism retains its significance even though we cannot 
say that the baptized new-born child is already regenerated. 
For it is the whole future development of a new personality in 
him and for the whole future Christian life, and this significance 
is too little considered practically among us. For even that 
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whole activity which must be exerted upon the child by means 
of the word, should signify that God has presented his grace 
to him, has forgiven his sins, has laid his fatherly hand upon 
him, in order by His Spirit to make him a believing child of 
God. The baptized, from the beginning of his morally religious 
consciousness and life, should hold on thereto and should know 
that he is pledged from the first to the love of the heavenly 
Father.”’* 

Dr. Luthardt, of Leipzig, in the very forefront of confessional 
Lutherans, treating of infant baptism, says: “According to the 
teaching of our Church it is the word which forms the bond be- 
tween the earthly element and the heavenly gift. But the word 
is the object of faith. Hence even the baptism of children 
seems to require faith. The objection of the Anabaptists in the 
time of the Reformation, and of the Baptists of our day, is di- 
rected against this point. In opposition to this Luther proposed 
the faith of infants even in baptism. He says: ‘We bring the 
child with the purpose and hope that it may believe, and we 
pray God to give it faith,’ that is, as the fruit of our prayer, in 
order that thereby it may become fit and receptive for the bene- 
fit of baptism. But there are difficulties here. For how can 
we speak of an infant-faith when as yet there is no relation to 
the word, because no hearing, no understanding, no thinking, no 
willing, etc.? It is going beyond bounds when our old teachers 
attribute to the so-called ‘infant-faith’ the usual definition of faith, 
as knowledge, assent and confidence. In distinction from these 
we must agree with those who (as Chemnitz, the dogmatician 
of the sixteenth century) distinguished the faith of children 
from that of adults, in such a way as to mean that children are 
not to be regarded as unbelievers in the sense of non Christians, 
but who deny that there is in them that which belongs to the realm 
of consciousness, so that by it is understood only the general 
working of God’s grace, that which is possible and conceivable, 
since there is no resistance. Hence we will have to regard the 
Apostles’ Creed which is employed in the baptism of children, 
not as a declaration of present faith, but as a pledge and pro- 
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mise of future faith, which the present working of the Spirit in 
the heart of the child contemplates as the goal. For provision 
for the future is made in the present.”* 

Pastor Althaus, from whom we have already quoted, treating 
of the baptism of children, says: “While on the one hand the 
saving significance of baptism is unjustifiably depreciated, on 
the other hand it is too energetically emphasized when it is said 
that there is no ordinary means of regeneration except baptism. 
By a miraculous operation of the Holy Spirit in baptism faith 
is said to be implanted in them, a faith which is not yet the 
full and conscious faith of adults (fides reflexa), but nevertheless 
a real faith, which some theologians describe by attributes which 
do not differ from the attributes of a self-conscious activity of 
faith, and which actually destroys the child-nature. It is known 
that Luther gave an impulse to the hypothesis of child-faith. 
After he had abandoned his earlier view that faith is given to 
children before baptism, he turned to the view that the gift of 
faith must be regarded as following in and with baptism. Lu- 
ther thought that only in this way could he oppose the applica- 
tion of the opus operatum to infant baptism. But exactly this 
conception, especially in connection with the later false notion 
of regeneration, has opened again the door to the opus opera- 
tum. Baptism as an infusion of faith becomes a magical act, a 
physical process of salvation and transformation. For a moral 
or habituelle change supernaturally wrought in man without con- 
sciousness and will we call magical.’”’+ 

Althaus sums up his long argument in a conclusion of which 
the following is the central thought: “What faith destres before bap- 
tism, that zs given to it zz baptism. In that which God imparts 
to the subjective receptivity by means of baptism in an objective- 
real way, of this the sinner first gains the firm support needed by 
him ix reaching the certainty of a conscious appropriating faith. ‘Our 
blind guides, however, will not see that faith must save some- 
thing which it believes, to which it holds and on which it stands. 
Faith clings to the water and believes it is ‘baptism, in which are 


*Die Christliche Glaubenslehre, p, 570. 
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salvation and life.’ ‘They are so insane as to separate faith and 
the thing to which it adheres, although that object is external’ 
(Luther). Thus the frius is not faith, but baptism ; and daptism 
does not pre-suppose faith, but faith pre-supposes baptism. ‘I will 
not base my baptism on my faith, but I will base my faith on 
baptism’ (Luther). First then, when God by means of baptism 
has performed his gracious act on man, “e faith arises which 
brings the comfort of the salvation that has been presented. 
Such is the fides salvifica, which no longer hopes that God can 
and wil help, but which lays hold of the salvation experienced, 
and confidently supports itself upon the same. With full right, 
therefore, has baptism been called the ‘sacrament for the found- 
ing of faith,’ not as though in baptism, by a miraculous opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, faith were ‘infused’—apart from the 
word, as though even already in unconscious children by means 
of the sacrament the gift of faith (donatio fidei) were consum- 
mated. Much rather does the word preached always remain the 
God-appointed way in which the Spirit of God conducts the hu- 
man heart to faith. Just as by the »xjpuvyua (preaching) of the 
New Testament he awakens in man the faith which desires sal- 
vation, so by the ~puvyua he drives him to the salvation pre- 
sented in baptism.”* 

By the courtesy of Rev. S. Gring Hefelbower, of Manheim, 
‘ Pa., we have the pleasure of presenting the following statement 
recently received from Dr. Kirn, the successor of Dr. Luthardt, 
in Leipzig University. Like Luthardt, who indeed suggested 
him for the place, Dr. Kirn is a conservative. His statement 
was made in answer to a request for his view about infant-faith 
at baptism, and sent with the understanding of a possible public 
use. He says: “I can have no sympathy with the intention to 
introduce into a new church Liturgy the doctrine of child-faith. 
Luther himself always held that child-faith was possible, but after 
1528, reiterated and especially emphasized the fact that we must 
not base the validity of child baptism on this pre-supposition, 
but simply on the promise and command of God. Thereby he 
freed the doctrine of baptism from an assumption which is cal- 
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culated to renew uncertainty, and which, for this very reason, ac- 
cording to my opinion, should not be set up again.” 

We have no room for further quotations. And no more are 
needed. These are representative of the mind of the most em- 
inent conservative theologians of the century now closing. 
They interpret to us the conclusions required by a consistent 
maintenance of the great fundamental principles and teachings, 
alike of the Holy Scriptures and of our Confessions, with respect 
to infant faith and baptismal grace. 

We make no apology for the length of this discussion. The 
importance of the subject and the interests of truth in the pres- 
ent crises justify all the space given to it. A formula of child- 
baptism, framed originally for the baptism of adult believers, 
and transferred to the baptism of infants without true adjust- 
ment to the infant condition, which the patriarchs of the Luth- 
eran Church in America a century and a half ago displaced 
from use among us, is sought to be set up again. The occasion 
calls for a full and distinct reminder of the thorough and hope- 
less strife of the language of this formula with the fundamental * 
principles and teachings of our Lutheran Confessional theology. 
The reminder is made in the interest of truth and for the integ- 
rity of our Lutheran faith. But a second formula, placed as an 
alternative to the first, is found to be almost equally at variance 
with the genuine, unperverted teachings of our Church. For, 
besides its assumption of acts of intelligent ‘desire’ and ‘seeking’ 
in the unconscious babe, even before baptism, its ancient terminol- 
ogy of ‘regeneration,’ with emphasis of place and repetition, un- 
derstood according to our fixed specific Lutheran definitions at 
once misleads into conceptions of baptismal grace false to our the- 
ology—conceptions exaggerating in a one-sided way its instant 
subjective effects and obscuring its rich odjective endowment—and 
inverts the true ‘order of salvation’ so as to overthrow the Biblical 
and Lutheran position of fatth and justification, introducing 
again a false Sacramentalism which brings back the Romish doc- 
trine of gratia infusa and the opus operatum. It is plainly 
adapted to have the practical effect of a blighting relaxation of 
parental or sponsorial training in ‘the word,’ through which the 
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capacity for faith may come to actual faith. Baptismal grace 


cannot be rightly appreciated unless seen in its true light. In-. 


fant baptism itself cannot bear its true precious fruits when the 
formulas of its administration obscure the conditions and way 
of their appearance and relax the necessary sense of responsi- 
bility for the use of the divine means for their actualization. 
The Church is under solemn obligation to hold its sacra- 
mental formulas in unambiguous harmony with its fundamental 
principles and teachings as to the way and order of salvation. 


ERRATA: 
Page 26, thirteenth line, for ‘we’ read were. 
Page 31, thirteenth line, for ‘on’ read in. 
Page 37, fourteenth line, for ‘Nitsch’ read Nitzsch. 
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ARTICLE II. 
THE WHAT, WHY AND HOW OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
THEOLOGY. 
By Rev. F. H. KNuBEL, A, M. 


Our subject might be just as well, although more lengthily and 
less concisely expressed as “The Definition, Defense and Method 
of New Testament Theology.” “What” is definitive and ex- 
planatory. “Why” is defensive and apologetic. “How” is 
methodical. It is our intention, however, to discuss the What 
and Why only so far as is necessary to make the How thor- 
oughly intelligible. It is our chief aim to investigate the method 
of division to be used in the study of New Testament Theology, 
establishing finally what seems the only proper, since it is a 
divine principle of division. We believe that thus and thus only 
does the study of New Testament Theology lose all of its dan- 
gerous, negative and harmful tendencies, and become a mighty 
helper to the reverent lover and student of the New Testament. 

Biblical Theology, as a distinct department in theological 
science, is but now making its way (especially New Testament 
Biblical Theology). It is the youngest among all the depart- 
ments and stands as yet very largely upon the defensive, con- 
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tending for its right to existence. Such right it may perhaps 
be said to have gained, but it continues to be looked upon as a 
suspicious youngster by many a positive theologian. This is 
almost natural, since an examination of its short history reveals 
that it was born near to the camp of rationalistic ideas and has 
been a wicked tool in the hands of negative men ever since, 
It is sufficient to note that the old Tiibingen school, with Pau- 
line and Petrine antagonism, tendency writings and much other 
such exploded rot, reached its conclusions by the study of New 
Testament Theology. 

Now as to the definition. Biblical Theology contends for the 
idea of development in the Scriptures; that God’s revelation to 
man was progressive; that what stands fully open to view as 
a truth at the end of the Bible may be traced back step by step 
through a disappearing haziness, until it is all but lost in a mere 
suggestion of the truth at the beginning of the Bible, scarcely 
understandable but for the course that has been pursued. It is 
the work of Biblical Theology to show what that development 
has been. The value of the results is beyond compute, for these 
bear directly upon almost all the mooted abstract and concrete 
subjects of the day. “ 

In grasping the idea of the subject, however, two common 
errors must be avoided. First, Biblical Theology is not properly 
the idea of evolution applied to the Scriptures. Far too many 
have such a conception of it and have thus treated it, to their 
own misleading and to the discredit of God's truth. Evolution 
properly is a gradual development, in which there must be no 
“missing links,” even though some of the links may not be 
known. Such an idea connot be predicated of God's revelation. 
The progress in God’s revelation comes by /eriods, by successive, 
distinctly marked steps, each one caused by a new and miracu- 
lous interposition on the part of God. God suddenly turns new 
light upon truth, as man may be able to bear it, and then leaves 
him to examine the truth thus more clearly revealed, until, 
man’s eyes having grown accustomed thereto, a still brighter 
and at first dazzling light is thrown. There may be evolution 
within the periods, in man’s examination and understanding of 
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truth as revealed; but every new revelation, every new light 
thrown upon truth by God breaks the evolutionary chain and 
marks a new period. Indeed, the very idea of revelation, while 
it does not exclude progress, excludes evolution. Evolution 
may be postulated of what comes from man’s mind. In God 
there is no evolution. But the idea of revelation is the idea of 
truth which it would be utterly impossible for man to ascertain 
himself, to which God must point him directly. The idea of 
revelation includes what we call the miraculous, an extraordinary 
interposition on the part of God. Each new interposition, each 
new pointing out to man by God marks an adrupt advance 
which is not evolution, which produces a new period. Let this 
first error be carefully avoided. It is just thereby that we hope 
to establish the true method of division for the study. 

The second error to be avoided is that Biblical Theology has 
not as an object, nor should there be included in it a system of 
Theology, drawn from the Scriptures. That would be merely a 
Biblical Dogmatic, a systematic arrangement of theological truth 
drawn from the Scriptures as the only source, with no reference 
to Christian consciousness and the development of doctrine in 
the Church as subordinate sources. Biblical Theology must ex- 
hibit the progress in periods. Let the distinction between Bibli- 
cal Theology and Biblical Dogmatic be ever in mind, as distinct 
branches of theological science. Many works have been pub- 
lished, entitled Biblical Theology or New Testament Theology, 
which should have been named Biblical Dogmatic or New Tes 
lament Dogmatic. 

Having aimed to settle our definition clearly, let us remind 
ourselves that such progress in revelation has from time imme- 
morial been recognized as existing in the passage from the Old 
Testament to the New. Yet further, Christ and His Apostles 
were the first Biblical theologians so far as the Old Testament 
is concerned; they have in numerous passages distinguished for 
us the steps there—such steps as the period before Abraham, 
the period of the Promise, that of the Law and that of the 
Prophets. It has been the effort to establish such progress 

_within the New Testament that has caused trouble. Yet, taking 
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the Lord and his inspired followers, in their treatment of the 
Old Testament, as our examples, may we not by the guidance 
of the same Spirit, although not by far with their fulness of the 
Spirit and therefore not with conclusive authority—-may we not 
seek the steps, the periods, in their disclosure to us of the truth 
of God, as given in the New Testament. 

Thus far as concerns the what and the why, the definition and 
defense. It will now be possible, by an examination of the his- 
tory of the study and of the methods of division used by var- 
ious scholars, to reach that principle of division, which only 
seems legitimate and which leaves every Bible student free to 
examine and determine for himself the progressive steps in 
God's disclosure of truth to us in the New Testament. 

Biblical Dogmatics (excluded above from this department of 
theological science) of all kinds have been published since the 
days of the Reformation. The emphasis then and since then 
rightly laid upon the Word of God as always the norm, the 
only infallible source and judge of doctrine and practice, has led 
many scholars to write a Dogmatic, which paid no attention to 
the development of doctrines in the Church nor to that which 
the consciousness of a Christian tells him. At times they 
omitted even the- mention of developments of doctrine which, 
while they are not directly taught in the Scriptures are the na- 
tural outgrowth of what is directly taught therein, and are con- 
sequently in harmony therewith. Such was, for instance Me- 
lanchthon’s celebrated Loci (drawn however chiefly from the 
Epistle to the Romans). In modern times the best known is 
perhaps Hofmann’s “Schriftbeweis.” 

The first step towards a true Biblical Theology, showing the 
progress in revelation, was made in 1789 by Johann Gabler, a 
professor at Altdorf. He delivered there an academical address, 
in which he demanded and explained the clear distinction be- 
tween Biblical Theology and Biblical Dogmatic; the task of the 
former he defined as being an exhibition of the religious concep- 
tions of the sacri scriptores, arranged historically according -to 
periods and individuals. There should be a division first ac- 
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cording to periods, and then a subdivision according to individ- 
ual writers. He himself did not work the idea out, and evi- 
dently his principle of division, if faithfully followed is not per- 
fect. There would be no opportunity thereby for an exhibition 
of the teachings of Jesus, since Jesus was not one of the sacri 
scriptores—he wrote nothing that is in our Seriptures. The 
teaching of the four Gospels would thus be represented accord- 
ing to their authors the rationalistic idea evidently being that 
each Gospel contains the author's subjective conception of the 
teaching of Jesus,—holds his real teaching ina solution of their 
own ideas, as it were. Nevertheless, Gabler’s idea is a distinct 
advance upon everything that had gone before. 

In the years following some aimed to work out his idea (e. ¢., 
Lorenz Bauer), but, although advances were made, none seemed 
to undertake it thoroughly. Many (e. g., De Wette, Nitzsch, 
Beck), practically returned to the old Biblical Dogmatic. 

Turning our attention now to the Biblical Theology of the 
New Testament only, we discern finally, emerging from the 
chaos of method, two quite distinct streams. Gabler had de- 
manded division according to periods and according to individ- 
uals. The two streams are represented in their emphasis upon 
the one, or the other of these two divisions. To the one lot, 
laying especial emphasis upon the division according to indi- 
viduals, belongs Neander (Geschichte der Pflanzung und Leitung 
der Christlichen Kirche durch die Apostel). Here also may be 
placed Chr. Fr. Schmid (Biblische Theologie des Neuen Testa- 
mentes). The latter’s work is yet to-day of great value and has 
been translated into English. To the second lot emphasizing 
the division according to periods, belongs the whole Tiibingen 
school, headed by Ferd. Chr. Baur. His divisions are: FEarli- 
est Apostolic Teaching; Anti-Judaistic Paulinism ; Attempts 
at Reconciliation. He practically turns New Testament Theo!- 
ogy into the first part of a History of Doctrine; the New Tes- 
tament writers are looked upon as theologians. His ideas were 
overturned by Albrecht Ritschl, a member of the same school, 
but the method of emphasizing periods has been followed by 
Weizsiicker, Pfleiderer and (very recently) Holtzmann. 
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Thoroughly independent and prominent to-day are the works 
of Bernhard Weiss and Beyschlag. Weiss may be said to 
have carried out Gabler’s ideal. He has first the division ac- 
cording to periods: I. The Teaching of Jesus, according to 
the Earliest Tradition; II. The Original Apostolic Teaching 
(before Paul); III. Pauline Teaching ; IV. The Original Apos- 
tolic Teaching (after Paul); V. The Johannean Teaching. Un- 
der each of these divisions, he subdivided according to authors ; 
e. g., under Il: The Speeches in the Acts, 1 Peter, James; un- 
der IV: Hebrews, 2 Peter and Jude, Revelation, the Histor- 
ical Books. Our objection to this method is naturally (since it is 
Gabler’s ideal) that above stated against Gabler’s principle: the 
teaching of Jesus (Division 1) is a deposit from the pre supposed 
solutions of the Synoptic Gospels ; John’s Gospel is totally ex- 
cluded therefrom. (Naturally this arises from Weiss’ crit- 
ical and dogmatic standpoint.) A further objection to Weiss is 
that he splinters the subdivisions to an almost ludicrous extent ; 
for instance, in Division III, the Pauline teaching is marked in 
four grades: a. The Two Epistles to the Thessalonians ; b. The 
Four Great Epistles; c. The Imprisonment Epistles; d. The 
Pastoral Epistles. One might at such a rate attempt further 
hair-splitting. Our further objection will be seen as we proceed 
finally to define what seems the only proper division. 

Beyschlag corrects much that has been objected to in Weiss. 
He does not so ridiculously subdivide Pauline teaching. He 
finds place for the teaching of Jesus. But in other respects, his 
division follows Gabler’s suggestion. His nationalistic and neg- 
ative critical standpoint naturally causes the introduction of very 
much that is objectionable. 

Of works written in the English language, Bernard's “Pro- 
gress of Doctrine in the New Testament” has a superficial di- 
vision according to the arrangement of the books in the New 
Testament: I. The Gospels; II. The Acts of the Apostles ; 
Ill. The Epistles; IV. The Apocalypse. Dr. Weidner's New 
Testament Theology follows generally the method of division 
according to individuals. 

This brief survey of the history of the study and examina- 
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tion of some of the most prominent publications treating thereof 
prepares us to suggest a method which rests upon conservative 
dogmatic views, involves no negative critical ideas, and corrects 
Gabler’s original principle. Nor would we neglect here to give 
credit to the scholar who suggests the correction upon Gabler ; 
whether it was gained by his own devout study or received from 
others, we do not know. It is Prof. Kunze of the Leipsic Uni- 
versity, a young man, who is rapidly earning distinction as a 
New Testament student and as an investigator of the history of 
early Christian symbols, particularly the Apostolicum. 

Gabler’s error was, as we have seen, that by his demand con- 
cerning the sacrt scriptores, he practically excluded any division 
for the teaching of Jesus or left only such a division for it as 
Weiss has given us. His error was that which is the funda- 
mental error of all nationalism, too great an emphasis upon the 
human element in the Scriptures. Let us not forget that the 
Scriptures are not a collection of the religious ideas of individual 
writers. All who claim to be Christians will admit, at the very 
least, that the Scriptures contain a revelation from God. And 
let it not be forgotten that the task of Biblical Theology is to 
exhibit the progress zz that revelation. It is true that the reve- 
lation has come to us through individuals, whom we know to 
have been inspired of God—how, we cannot say. But the pro- 
gress is not always marked nor can it be exhibited simply by 
differences or advances in the writing of those individuals. Some 
writers may have the same teaching on certain points. One 
writer may belong to two different periods. And surely any- 
thing but the most negative view would object to the considera- 
tion of what the Gospels (at least the synoptic Gospels) teach 
under the head of the writers thereof. They must be consider- 
ed as the teaching of Jesus, even though he wrote not one 
word of them. Nor will it satisfy any but the negative critic to 
use one’s own subjective ideas in an attempt to extract from 
those Gospels what was the limited original (!) teaching of Jesus 
(thus Weiss) leaving the large remainder to be credited to the 
writer of the Gospel. These and many more reasons are the 
strong objections to Gabler’s “sacrt scriptores’ demand. The 
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distinction between writers will receive proper regard in a true 
division, as will be seen in the division below. 

Was then the Tiibingen school right in their special empha- 
sis upon the periods? Yes, only that again they introduced 
their own subjective ideas in marking the periods. There was 
rationalism again, overestimating the human element in the 
Scriptures. In this also we find a common error existing 
throughout the history of New Testament Theology,—the di- 
vision by period has been to a great extent regulated in accord- 
ance with subjective ideas. What is the proper method of 
marking the periods of progress then? Turn back here, if ne- 
cessary, to what was said concerning the exclusion of the idea 
of evolution from revelation. Revelation is objective for man, 
is entirely from God. If then it is progressive, if God did not 
show the truth clearly at his first placing of it before the eyes 
of men (because man’s eyes could not endure it), if he succes- 
sively turned stronger lights upon the truth—if this be so (and 
such is the claim, we remember of New Testament Theology), 
then the division into periods, the points of progress, may be 
marked only at places where there is clear evidence that God 
did grant stronger light. We must search for the places where 
his hand interposed (in what we call miracles) and there draw 
our division lines. This renders the method of division objec- 
tive, which is right, since revelation is objective. Wherever a 
student of the Scriptures can point to a miracle or a series of 
them, which by their nature or accompanying words mark a dis- 
tinct advance in revelation, there New Testament Theology 
must mark a new period—there and there only. Is it not evi- 
dent now that this principle is the right one, since it is an ob- 
jective one and the divine one? Is it not evident that thus the 
negative and dangerous tendencies of the study are destroyed ? 
Does it not induce new attractiveness in the study of the Scrip- 
tures? Will it not render New Testament Theology very help- 
ful to other branches of theological science—to exegesis, to dog- 
matics, bearing finally upon many a topic in practical life ? 

Let us now devote the remainder of our consideration to an 
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application of the principle, showing the divisions which must 
be made in studying New Testament Theology. 

In the first place, a broad distinction must be made between 
the teaching of our Lord and that of His Apostles. There is 
progress in revelation there. What are the miracles, the inter- 
positions of the Divine hand to mark it? There are the death, 
resurrection and ascension of Jesus, which threw new light upon 
the truth; but, of greatest importance, there was the sending of 
the Holy Spirit. See also the remarks which accompany and 
concern these miracles. There is that mention concerning some 
of the “sacrt scriptores,” the Apostles (John 12:16): “These 
things understood not the disciples at first; but when Jesus was 
glorified, then remembered they that these things were written 
of him.” But as concerns that which especially marks the pro- 
gress, the sending of the Holy Spirit, read John 16: 12, 13: 
“I have yet many thing to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now. Howbeit, when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, 
he will guide you into all truth.” Likewise other such passages. 
But we need no further evidence that this division is to be made. 
It is the greatest one in the study. It is commonly recognized. 
It is from this point on that especial care must be exercised. 

Taking the teaching of Jesus in view, it is as a whole to be 
considered as one period, or are there marks of progress within 
it? We believe there are. We do not mean to imply thereby 
necessarily that Jesus himself, in the years of his active minis- 
try, passed through several stages in HIS recognition of the 
truth; we are not involving any discussions of the Kenotic the- 
ories. It is merely the evidence that there were stages, periods, 
in his ¢eaching to the disciples and to us—consequently, stages 
in God's revelation, as brought directly through him, the divine- 
human personage. The miracles of his death and resurrection 
mark one division; there is a distinct advance in his teaching, 
as the arisen One, over what there had been before. Such pas- 
sages as the following spoken of him after his resurrection, 
justify the view: (Luke 24 : 27) “Beginning at Moses and all 
the prophets, he expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the 
things concerning himself;” (Luke 24 : 45) “Then opened he 
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their understanding, that they might understand the Scriptures.” 
There are also many passages to show that the disciples had 
clearer understanding of the truth after the resurrection. It was 
but natural that this should be so. There was a decided pro- 
gress in revelation because of and through that miracle. <A 
new period must be marked there. Now, another division in 
the teaching of Jesus must be noted. Do we not see that a 
new stage has been reached, when we read (Matt. 16: 21): 
“From that time forth began Jesus to show unto his disciples, 
how that he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things 
of the elders and chief-priests and scribes, and be killed, and be 
raised again the third day.” It is only necessary to recognize 
the importance of the words: “From that time forth began Je- 
sus.” See also the parallels. That point marks the beginning 
of his teaching concerning his passion, and the period ends at 
that passion, a new period beginning with the resurrection, as 
we have seen. But where is the miracle that will mark this 
point of division. It is there—the transfiguration, which oc- 
curred just at that time. It is not necessary for us here to dis- 
cuss the meaning of the transfiguration; is it not sufficient for 
us to note that practically all students of the life of Jesus (in- 
cluding the devout Edersheim) recognize in the transfiguration 
a crisis-point in our Lord’s life. There was a distinct advance 
then, marked by this miracle and the words quoted above (with 
the parallels). 

Thus we are compelled by our principle to divide the teach- 
ing of Jesus into three periods. These are: I. His activity as 
a teacher in a special sense of the word teacher, lasting until the 
transfiguration ; II. His proclamation of his sufferings, lasting 
until the resurrection; III. The instructions of the arisen One. 
We might, in a somewhat inexact, but sufficiently fitting way, 
head these three divisions as: I. Jesus, the Prophet; II. Jesus, 
the Priest; III. Jesus, the King. 

We may_now look at the teaching of the Apostles. Are we 
to mark periods, divisions, here also? According to the old 
(Gabler’s) ideas, the individual writers are to be treated sepa- 
rately, and indeed it is here that we may allow some exhibition 
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of the teaching of the various ones. But again we cannot mark 
periods of revelation thereby, for the very simple reason that in 
many fundamental doctrines there is complete and exact unity 
of teaching on the part of all the writers. They all agree in 
their teaching concerning the Old Testament as God’s Word ; 
concerning the fulfilment of those Scriptures in Jesus; con- 
cerning his death and resurrection as the result of God's pur- 
pose ; his coming again at the end of the world; etc. Even if 
periods are to be marked in the teaching of the Apostles, one 
of those periods must exhibit all that upon which the Apostles 
stand asa unit. In one division must be contained the common 
testimony of the Apostolic Church. 

There did arise a distinction in their teaching, however. There 
must be a clearly new period in revelation which must be mark- 
ed. This new period developed in the founding of the Gentile 
Church. According to our principle, we find the new period 
introduced with a series of significant miracles, the directing 
‘hand of God. There were the incidents in connection with 
Philip’s work in Samaria (Acts 8 : 5ff) and his transactions with 
the Ethiopian eunuch ; there were Peter’s experiences with the 
conversion of Cornelius, including the preceding scene on the 
roof of Simon’s house; there was the conversion of Paul and 
the commission he received; see also Acts 15:12: “Then all 
the multitude kept silence, and gave audience to Barnabas and 
Paul, declaring what miracles and wonders God had wrought 
among the Gentiles by them.” Surely we see the demand for a 
new period. There arose, as a result, a distinction between the 





Apostles some standing more especially as Gentile missionaries, 
others as Jewish missionaries. This distinction is often noted 
by all the writers, and is clearly evidenced in such passages as 
Gal. 2 : 7-9 where Paul says: ‘‘When they saw that the Gos- 
pel of the uncircumcision was committed unto me, as the Gospel 
of the circumcision was unto Peter; (For he that wrought ef- 
fectually in Peter to the apostleship of the circumcision, the 
same was mighty in me toward the Gentiles ;) and when James, 
Cephas and John, who seemed to be pillars, perceived the grace 
that was given unto me, they gave to me and Barnabas the 
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right hands of fellowship; that we should go unto the heathen, 
and they unto the circumcision.” It was inevitable that there 
should be distinctions in the teachings ; it would be necessary 
to speak of the Law from a different standpoint to Gentiles than 
to Jews; it would be unnecessary to speak to the Jews con- 
cerning the first article of the creed and much else that Gentile 
preaching involved. We find teaching, therefore, to the Gentiles 
which would never have been uttered to Jews; see, ¢. g., Acts 
14: 14-17 and 17: 23ff. There is need therefore of divisions 
in New Testament Theology for a statement of the special 
Apostolic teaching both in Israel and among the Gentiles. 

Let it not be inferred, however, as the old Tiibingen school 
inferred, that there was opposition, contradiction in these teach- 
ings. There was distinction ; that is all. There existed a com- 
plete and well understood harmony. Examine carefully, to this 
end, such passages as the following: Acts 15 : 9-11; Rom. 
10: 9-15; 1 Cor. 3:11; 1 Cor.1§: 3-11; Gal. 1:6-9; 2:9 
(“right hand of fellowship”); Eph.2: 11-22; 1 Pet. 1:12; 
1 John 2 : 24-27. 

We have thus divided the teaching of the Apostles into: I. 
The Common Testimony of the Apostalic Church; II. The 
Special Apostolic Teaching in Israel ; III. The Special Apostolic 
Teaching among the Gentiles. Within these last two periods 
it is at last possible to let the “sacri scriptores” be considered 
separately. Here such subdivisions may in part be made. 
There is need, however, of adding a fourth division to this teach- 
ing of the Apostles, which shall exhibit what every Bible stu- 
dent recognizes to exist, a special teaching from John. We feel 
that there is advance here. Much of his teaching belongs with 
Division I., The Common Testimony of the Apostolic Church ; 
but that which is peculiar to him can scarcely be placed under 
either II or III. So we must have IV., The Special Johannean 
Teaching. However, we dare not make such a new division, 
without following our principle of division. Is there anything 
of the miraculous which justifies us? Surely it is sufficient to 
note what took place on Patmos, in order that we may recognize 
our right. 

Vor. XXIX. No.1. 8 
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Thus we have according to our principle, subdivided both the 
teaching of Jesus and the teaching of the Apostles. Will we 
have included under these divisions all of the revelation in the 
New Testament ? Seemingly, yes. But there is one little period, 
for which a separate place in New Testament Theology is need- 
ed. Hofmann was the first to call attention to this need. We 
refer to the teaching of John the Baptist. Certainly his teach- 
ing is not the same as that of Jesus, nor can it be included in it. 
He proclaims a kingdom near at hand; Jesus at once proclaims 
that kingdom arrived. We see distinctions made between his 
work and that of Jesus in such passages as Matt. 21 : 25 ; 
“The baptism of John, whence was it?” etc. If the miracu- 
lous to mark a division as asked, that which occurred at the 
baptism of Jesus is sufficient. See Acts 1 : 22, where this is 
marked as the starting point for considering the teachings of 
Jesus: “Beginning from the baptism of John, unto the same 
day that he was taken up from us, must one be ordained to be 
a witness with us of his resurrection.” It may be said then, 
however, that John’s teaching should be included in the Old 
Testament portion of Biblical Theology. He is one of the 
prophets, often so recognized in the New Testament; he is 
Elias. Truly he was a prophet, but nevertheless we cannot 
place his teaching in the Old Testament. He was also, as Jesus 
himself said, “more than a prophet.” There are numerous 
passages also, which distinguish him in such a way, as to render 
his inclusion in the Old Testament improper, and as to demand 
his admission under New Testament Theology. See Luke 
16:16: “The law and the prophets were until John; since 
that time the kingdom of God is preached”; Matt. 11 : 12-13: 
“From the days of John the Baptist until now the kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence * * forall the prophets and the 
law prophesied until John.” The miraculous, to separate his 
teaching as a distinct period from the Old Testament, may be 
found of course in abundance in all of the miraculous with 
which the New Testament opens—in that which precedes and 
accompanies the birth of both John and Jesus. 

Thus we complete our division, having applied the objective, 
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divine principle throughout, proving its adaptibility. 
We give therefore the scheme, mentioning under each head 
some of the subjects properly to be discussed there : 


I. THe TEACHING OF JOHN THE BapTIsT. 


( The coming Kingdom; its characteristics; its King ; ) 
: the conditions of admission—repentance and bap- > 
tism. ) 
Il. THe TEACHING oF JEsus. 
A. JESUS, THE PROPHET—TO THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


( The Kingdom of God—Its nature, characteristics. ) 
| Its King—The Christ, the Son of Man, the Son of God, | 
+ Its Subjects—Condition of Admission. Their Posses- t 

ions. Their Privileges. J 


B. JESUS, THE PRIEST—TO THE RESURRECTION. 

( The explanation and purposes of His death. The | 
Lord’s Supper. Relation of the Gospel to the Gen- > 
tiles. The Parousia. 

C. JESUS, THE KING—TO THE ASCENSION. 

( New Teaching concerning His Being. Foundation of } 
the Congregation. The Coming Holy Spirit. Bap- - 
tism. 

Il]. THe TEACHING OF THE APOSTLES. 


A. THE COMMON TESTIMONY OF THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 


- Jesus—Son of God. Eternal Divinity. | 
Real, Sinless Humanity. 1 

f 

' 

| 


” Salvation—Purpose of Jesus’ death. Holy 
Spirit. Word of God and Baptism. 


[ Concerning the Scriptures. 
} 
) 
| | 
l i. Eschatology. [Conditions | 


B. THE SPECIAL APOSTOLIC TEACHING IN ISRAEL. 


f 


C. THE SPECIAL APOSTOLIC TEACHING AMONG THE GENTILES. 


Peter, James, Epistle to Hebrews, etc. } 


\ Conversion of Paul. Freedom from the Law. Sin. 
. The Flesh. 
Justification. Purpose of Jesus’ death. j 


D. THE SPECIAL JOHANNEAN TEACHING. 
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ARTICLE III. 
HISTORY OF PREMILLENARIANISM. 


By Rev. C, ROLLIN SHERCK, A. M. 


The dogma of the premillennial advent of Christ has again 
been obtruded upon the credulity of the Christian public, ac- 
companied by the same claims of orthodoxy, that were put 
forth in its behalf a half century or more ago, and flaunting the 
banner of infallibility in such a manner as to beguile the un- 
wary and credulous into the belief, that what the Church has 
taught from apostolic times down to the present in Creed and 
Liturgy, and systems of theology has scarcely if any foundation 
in the word of God, and must therefore, be repudiated in order 
to the acceptance of a doctrine that has warrant for existence 
and belief, not only in the divine word, but finds ample con- 
firmation in tradition concerning apostolic teaching and the or- 
thodoxy of the Church during its best and purest days. 

Far be it from us to say that those who have made such 
claims were not honest and honorable men; for there have been 
among them some of the most pious and godly, of which the 
Church may be justly proud. But it must be admitted that 
with but few exceptions they have belonged to that class of re- 
ligious enthusiasts whose emotional natures predominated over 
the logical and rational; a condition and temperament of mind 
in which the imagination has been allowed more than ordinary 
sway, and which, (be it said with due deference to their piety), 
has led many ardent lovers of the word, to entertain false notions 
respecting the interpretation of unfulfilled prophecy, and blinded 
their eyes to the most apparent truths in regard to both history 
and fact. The prophetical portions of Scripture have been their 
favorite camping ground, and so persistently have they tarried 
there at the utter exclusion of the plainest utterances of the di- 
dactic portions of the word, as to become absolutely narrow in 
their perspective, and unduly emphasize what the inpired wri- 
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ters held in reserve, and were loath to express in the plainest 
terms of speech. These speculative tendencies whenever they 
have made their appearance in history, have led many uncon- 
sciously into dangerous extravagances and caused their votaries 
to appear in strange light. Whenever the connecting links were 
wanting to complete the chain of evidence, they have been 
readily supplied by an imagination always fertile and always in- 
fallible. The strange procedure in vogue with many is to read 
the word in the light of preconceived notions and theories, in- 
stead of going to the word, independently, and reading out of 
the word what is therein contained. And this accounts in large 
part for the lack of unanimity so frequently displayed. 

Another fact very much to be deplored, and which savors 
somewhat of dishonesty, is the utter failure on the part of many 
premillennialists to properly distinguish between the substance 
of the second advent and the mode of that advent. This again 
leads them to make very precarious and unwarranted assertions, 
which have no foundation in fact, against that great body of 
earnest believers who do not endorse their peculiar views, among 
the most conspicuous of these, is the utterly false charge that 
the great body of Christ’s ministry “do not believe in the real, 
literal and corporeal coming of Christ at all.” Consequently 
they contend that a large majority of the evangelical clergy re- 
fuse to press this doctrine into the forefront of preaching and 
teaching. 

This charge is made either in wanton ignorance of the facts, 
or in wilful misrepresentation in order to swell the ranks of ad- 
herents. In comparing the Montanists of the early centuries 
with the more boastful premillennalists of today. We say in 
the words of principal Cunningham: “In both there is the same 
assumption of superior knowledge and piety, the same compas- 
sion and contempt for those who did not embrace their views 
and join their party, and the same ferocious denunciations of 
men who actively and openly opposed their pretentions as the 
enemies of God and the despisers of the Holy Ghost, and the 
same tone of predicting judgment upon the community because 
it rejected their claims.” Another charge that is made, though 
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perhaps lying at the foundation of the former, is to the effect 
that in consequence of her ministry “the Church has drifted far 
from her apostolic moorings.” As respects what they are pleased 
to emphasize,—“That blessed hope,” by which, of course, they 
mean distinctly the premillennial coming of Chnst in contradis- 
tinction to any other coming. Consequently it is incumbent 
upon them by divine appointment, to call back the Church to 
the purity and simplicity of apostolic teaching. This fact be- 
comes the more evident when we examine the various calls 
which usually prececd their assemblies. Dr. Duffield, at the 
Prophetical Conference, held in New York in 1878, said, “that 
the Apostolic Church was premillenarian as was the Church 
for more than two centuries immediately succeeding the apos- 
tles. Dr. West at the same conference said “that a true Chris- 
tian chiliasm was the orthodox faith of the primitive church in 
its purest days”. 

Dr. A. J. Gordan, in 7he [ndependent,” of 1885, says: “The 
Millennial scheme was the orthodox and well nigh universal faith 
of the Church during the first and purest ages of Christianity.” 

W. E. Blackstone, in his “Jesus is Coming,” says: “The 
early Fathers and the Christian Church, for the first two centur- 
ies of our era, found in it, (he means the millennial coming) their 
chief source of hope and comfort;” and then he adduces the 
testimony of Mosheim, Gieseler and Gibbon as evidence that it 
is the uniform testimony of the best historians. His garbled 
and mutilated quotation from Mosheim displays a strange per- 
versity of mind. This is what he presumably quotes from Mos- 
heim: “The prevailing opinion that Christ was to come and 
reign a thousand years among men before the final dissolution 
of the world, had met with no opposition previous to the time 
of Origen.”* The following is what Mosheim actually says : 
“Long before this period (the time of Origen) an opinion had 
prevailed that Christ was to come and reign a thousand years 

*Dr. J. A. Seiss is no less chargeable with having strangely misrepre- 
sented Mosheim than W. E, Blackstone. In his “Last Times,” p, 245, his 


language is identical. Probably Blackstone copied it verbatim from “The 
Last Times.” 
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among men before the entire and final dissolution of this world. 
This opinion which had hitherto met with no opposition was 
variously interpreted by different persons; nor did all promise 
themselves the same kind of enjoyments in that future and glor- 
ious kingdom. But in this century its credit began to decline 
principally through the influence and authority of Origen, who 
opposed it with the greatest warmth ; because it was incompati- 
ble with some of his favorite sentiments.” Comment would 
here seem almost unnecessary. But if Mosheim meant any- 
thing at all, he certainly meant that it was only an “opinion,” 
and that it “prevailed” in the sense of “existed” or was “cur- 
rent” though not in a universal sense, and was not the “prevail- 
ing opinion” as Blackstone says which would virtually make him 
say that it was the dominant and orthodox faith of that time. 
We might say that “Montanism” prevailed, or Gnosticism pre- 
vailed, in the same sense as Mosheim meant and with as much 
show of reason. But Neander, the great prince of church his- 
torians, and with whom neither Mosheim nor Gieseler could 
favorably be compared, says of that period: “What we have 
just said however, is not to be so understood as if chiliasm had 
ever formed a part of the general creed of the Church. Our 
sources of information from different. parts of the Church in 
these early times are too scanty to enable us to say anything on 
this point, with certainty and positiveness. Whenever we meet 
with chiliasm in Papias, Irenaeus, Justin Martyr, everything goes 
to indicate that it was diffused from one country and from a 
single fountain head. We perceive a difference in the case of 
those Churches, where originally an anti-Jewish tendency pre- 
vailed; as in the Church at Rome. We find subsequently in 
Rome an anti-Christian tendency. Might not this have existed 
from the first, and only have been called out, more openly by 
the opposition to Montanism? The same may be said also of 
an anti-chiliastic tendency which Irenaeus combats and which 
he expressly distinguished from the common anti-chiliastic ten- 
dency of Gnosticism. It was natural, however, that the zealots 
of chiliasim should in the outset be disposed to represent all op- 
position to it, as savoring of Gnosticism.”* 


*Church His, Vol I., p. 651, Am, Ed. 
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Kurtz, equally authoritative as an historian, says: “The doc- 
trine of an earthly reign of the Messiah, in the last times, full 
of splendor and glory, for his people, arose out of the literal and 
realistic conception of the Messianic prophecies of the Old 
Testament. Asia Minor was the chief seat of these views 
where, as we have seen, Montanism in its most fanatical and ex- 
aggerated form, was elevated into a fundamental article of Chris- 
tian faith.”’* 

The repeated assertion that the premillennial coming of Christ 
was the only and orthodox belief of the Apostolic Church dur- 
ing the first three Christian centuries and during the Church's 
best and purest days, has been perpetuated, and the assertion 
has been allowed so frequently to pass unchallenged, as to lead 
many who have not taken the pains to look carefully into the 
writings of the Church-Fathers, and the formulated creeds of 
that period, to believe in the accuracy of the claim. We shall 





endeavor to show in the following pages, the rvea/ source and his- 
tory of this premillennial doctrine, tracing it first of all in the 
false conceptions of the Messiah that were entertained among 
the Jews in the times of the Roman oppression which are em- 
bodied in the Pseud-epigraphical writings of that period. “A 
new interest is added to the examination of the phrases of the 
Messianic idea, laid down in the anti-Christian portion of the 
Literature by the light it sheds on the peculiar shape in which 
this idea appears in the minds of the co-temporaries of Christ 
and their objections to his personal mission, as also by the fact, 
that it shows the true source of the chiliasm which certain of 
the Church-Fathers sucked through the straw of Jewish Chris- 
tianity, and now flourishes under the name of premillenarian- 
ism.” + 

The purpose of the writing of these “Piae fraudes,” seems to 
be to uphold and strengthen the faithful during those times of 
severe oppression by the Syrians and Romans ; to vindicate the 
justice of God, and more especially, ‘‘to announce the speedy 


*Ch. His., Vol I., 2 33, pp. 182-3. 
+Schodde, Evangelical Rev., Vol. 1X., pp. 348-9. 
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arrival of help.” In this connection the punitive justice of God 
is predicted against all misrule and injustice that have been di- 
rected against the faithful—followed by a long period of peace, 
many features of which correspond with the millennium. The 
just will then obtain their long desired rule,—the wicked will be 
utterly surpressed, and from Jerusalem as the centre of the new 
kingdom all the nations of the earth will be governed. 

I. The Psalter of Solomon—a collection of songs for the congre- 
gation. The date of this collection is probably between 63-45 
B. C., as is evident from the contents. A heathen ruler has torn 
down the walls of Jerusalem and entered and defiled the holy 
places ; has spilt much blood and led many captive. This is a 
warning to the congregation of the faithful and an admonition 
to walk circumspectly. The utterances in many of the Psalms, 
seem to be an expression of the pious under-severe oppression, 
pointing to the dreadful catastrophe under the Asmoneans in 63 
B. C. These godless rulers are soon to be hurled from their 
seat of power, and soon will come the annointed One, the son 
of David, the Messiah, and the advent of the kingdom of God, 
(II., 36, V., 21 sqq). All of these Psalms are full of Messianic 
hopes. The kingdom is to be temporal and material, and the 
Messiah is after all to be only a superior man, like an Alexander 
or Napoleon, and his rulership physical and earthly. 

II. Book of Enoch.—This book flourished quite extensively 
during the first century, B. C; and the Ist and 2nd centuries of 
our Christian era. It was known by some of the New Testa- 
ment writers, since Jude evidently quotes from it (Jude 14, 15), 
and considerable use was made of it by many of the church- 
fathers. A book so widely read must have stamped an indelli- 
ble impress upon those early and undeveloped centuries. The 
Messianic hopes, and the formation of the kingdom constitute 
the groundwork of the book. Chapters xxxvii, Ixxii, em- 
brace parables concerning the kingdom of God, the Messiah, 
and the Messianic future. God gave his sheep, z. ¢., the Israel- 
ites, into the hands of seventy Shepherds, who should slay, each 
a certain number of the sheep, until the coming of the Messiah, 

VoL. XXIX. No. 1. 9 
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(Ixxxix—ve.). In Ch. xc., 37, we have the Messiah com- 
pared to a white bull, symolizing one of superior strength 
and right. The Messiah is again only a great Prince who shall 
rule the earthly Israel, subdue all the surrounding nations, and all 
the features of his kingdom are carnal and Jewish, such as were 
entertained by the Jews in the time of Christ, and which led to 
his rejection. The earth is to be in the possession of the right- 
eous, and the righteous are to enjoy the good things of the earth 
with long life and many children. There will be a great abun- 
dance of fruit, and prodigies will occur every day, seeds that are 
sown will yield abundantly—*“one measure will bear ten thou- 
sand, and one measure of olives will yield ten presses of oil * * 
the earth also will be clean of all destruction, and of all sin, 
and of all punishment, and of all trouble.’* Many of these 
views were held by some of the church fathers, as we shall see 
later. 

Ill. Zhe Sibylline Books deserve also to be mentioned since 
they bear strong testimony to the heretical views that were 
prevalent at this time. 

Book III. of this collection and which is of greatest impor- 
tance to us, was written probably at Alexandria (Bleek), about 
160 B. C.; ora little later, perhaps 140 B. C., (Hilgenfeld). A 
personal Messiah is plainly indicated in this book. “The book 
enumerates successive world powers, though not in the manner 
of Daniel, and foretells a period of woe, which should be ended 
by the advent of the Messiah, who will overthrow his enemies, 
restore Judah, and gloriously deliver the saints.”+ God will 
dwell in Zion and there will be universal peace. This kingdom 
will be universal and there will be absolute obedience to the 
law. 

IV. The Assumption of Moses. In this writing we have 
substantially the same views expressed, the writer says that the 
reign of Herod’s sons will be exceedingly short, because the 
Messianic period is about to come. A description of this period 
is given in Chapter 10. “Then his kingdom will appear among 
all creatures, and Satan will have an end; and sadness will dis- 


*Chap. 10; 18 sqq. +McClintock and Strong, Vol. IX.,p.724. 
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appear with him, and a vindication of the just will be effected.” 

We shall proceed now to examine the writings of the apos- 
tolic fathers, and to ascertain to what extent they were influ- 
enced by the apocalyptic literature of their own day. 

I. Clement of Rome (68 or 93 A. D). In his first Epistle to 
the Corinthians he speaks of the recent death of Peter and Paul 
(chap. v.), and says: “Peter endured not one or two, but num- 
erous labors, and when he at length suffered Martyrdom, de- 
parted to the place of glory due him, and likewise Paul also ob- 
tained the reward of patient endurance, * * was removed 
from the world and went into the Holy Place.” He admonished 
(ch. xxiii) all to be humble, and to delieve that Christ will come 
again: “ye perceive how in a little time the fruit of a tree 
comes to maturity, of a truth soon, and suddenly shall his will 
be accomplished, as the Scriptures also bear witness saying 
speedily will he come and will not tarry and the Lord shall sud- 
denly come to his temple, even the Holy One for whom ye 
seek.” In chapter xxiv. he speaks of a future resurrection of 
which God has rendered Christ the first fruits by raising him 
from the dead; and his resurrection “is at all times taking place.” 
We shall all rise again (chap. xxvi). In the second epistle falsely 
ascribed to Clement, there appears (chap. xii.) a warning to look 
constantly for the kingdom of God. “Let us expect hour by 
hour, the kingdom of God in love, and righteousness since we 
know not the day of the appearing of God. For the Lord him- 
self being asked when his kingdom would come replied: 
“When two shall be one and that which is without as that which 
is within.” There does not appear one word about a Millen- 
nium, his eschatology is of a purely orthodox type. 

Il. Polycarp, (150 A. D.), who, according to the testimony 
of Irenaeus, was instructed by the apostles and was brought up 
with those who had seen Christ, in his Epistle to the Phillipians, 
says: “Whoever does not confess that Christ has come in the 
flesh, is anti-Christ * * and whoever perverts the oracles of 
the Lord to his own lusts and says that there is neither a resur- 
rection nor a judgment, is the first-born of Satan,” (ch. xiv). 

In the martyrdom of Polycarp and prayer (ch. xiv) he thanks 
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God that he had counted him worthy of the day and the hour 
of his martyrdom ; and that he should have a part in the num- 
ber of the martyrs in the cup of Christ to the resurrection of 
eternal life, both of the soul and body through the incorruption 
(imparted) by the Holy Ghost. God raised up Christ from the 
dead and gave him a throne at his right hand, all things in 
heaven an on earth are subject to him. He will come again to 
judge the living and dead. Ve must all appear before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ and render an account unto him (Phil. vi). 
If we please him in this world, he will raise us again from the 
dead, and if we believe in him (chap. v.), we shall reign together 
with him.” He quotes from 2 Peter and from Paul’s Epistles, 
and his writings breathe the sweet and tender spirit of the Gos- 
pel. Nothing can be found anywhere throughout his writings 
that would even so much as to suggest to us that he believed in 
a premillennual advent. 

III. Jgnatius of Antioch (130-140 A.D.) There are two 
Greek recensions, the shorter one of which, scholars have gener- 
ally agreed, represent the genuine letters of Ignatius. The eight 
spurious letters received no mention by Eusebius and Jerome. 
We shall quote from the seven letters which have been pretty 
well authenticated, at least whose authenticity have been but 
slightly questioned. Inthe Epistle to the Ephesians he com- 
pared believers to stones in the temple of God “which are drawn 
up by the substance of Jesus Christ, making use of the Holy 
Spirit as a rope while your faith is the means by which you as- 
cend, and you love the way which leads up to God.’’ Those 
that corrupt families shall not inherit the kingdom of God.* See- 
ing then all things have an end, those two things are simultan- 
eously set before us. zfe and death and every one shall go 
unto his own place. All the prophets waited for Christ and he 
being come raised them from the dead, (chap. ix). Beware of 
Judaisers and Judaising (chap. x.) and (Thallians, chap. x.) he 
longs to be exposed to wild beasts; urges his friends (Rom. 
ch. ili.) to pray that he may attain unto Martyrdom—wants to 
fall a prey to wild beasts (chap, iv). Let me become food for 
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wild beasts, through whose instrumentality I may attain unto 
God.” Invites (chap. v.) all the dreadful torments of hell, if 
only he may attain to Jesus Christ. “By death I shall attain 
true life, him I seek who died for us, him I desire who rose 
again for our sake, (chap. vi). The priest is good but the high 
priest (Christ) is better. Christ is the door to the Father by 
which Abraham entered in to God,” (Phil. chap. ix). The fol- 
lowing quotation is from the larger recension, showing the es- 
chatology therein set forth. (Mag. chap. xi.) “Christ will come 
at the end of the world with the Father’s glory, to judge the 
living and the dead, and to render to every one according to his 
works.” This is the sum total of the eschatology of Ignatius. 
He desires to be with Christ and God, but nowhere intimates a 
millennial kingdom. We have quoted at length from these 
early church-fathers who are of the first rank, to show that their 
eschatology is of an entirely different type from that which led 
to chiliasm. They all look upon the Parousia as near dut for 
the purpose of judgment, and are therefore perfectly in harmony 
with New Testament eschatology. Christ is their king and his 
kingdom is spiritual and heavenly and they express an intense 
longing to be with Christ, rather than his coming to them. 

There are a number of writings of this period, which, though 
occupying a subordinate place, deserve to be mentioned. 

I. Epistle of Diognetus. This is one of the most precious relics 
from Christian antiquity, hardly equalled in spirit or form by any 
other works which have come to us from the past apostolic age. 
The author is unknown, but claims to be a disciple of the apos- 
tles, but more likely some apostolic man, who lived not later 
than the beginning of the second century. In chap. iv. the 
author severely arraigns the Jewish Christians for still wanting 
to observe the sacrifices enjoined under the old dispensation and 
for observing months and days—Christians are found every- 
where and are not particular in style or dress or modes of speech, 
but are sojourners in their own countries, are in the flesh, but do 
not live after the flesh, (chap. v). The Creator has sent from 
heaven and placed among men, him who is the truth and the 
holy and incomprehensible word, and has firmly established him 
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in their hearts.” The lofty spirit and simplicity of faith here dis- 
played marks the epistle as a decided advance upon much that 
was contemporaneous, makes little of the outward and visible, 
but much of the inward experiences of the heart, and knows noth- 
ing of a Millennial age; but looks rather upon Christianity in 
its historical development and logical consummation and faith, 
as the instrument by which this great work is to be accomplished. 

II. Pastor of Hermas—called by Dean Stanley “the Pil- 
grim’s Progress of the Church of the second century.”* Blessed 
are they who practice righteousness for they shall never be de- 
stroyed, the Lord is near to them who return unto him. In ch. 
iii. the tower mentioned in chap. ii., is explained. Six young 
men are building the tower which is Christ and his Church, and 
the stones are the members. The stones cast away are the un- 
worthy: Tribulations will come upon men.t * * We have 
no abiding city here and therefore we ought to seek one to 
come. You dwell in a strange land, for our city is far away 
from this one, (Book iii., Sim). As living trees in summer can 
be distinguished from withered ones, so will the fruits or right- 
eousness be made manifest in that brighter world to come, 
(Sim. iv). The author speaks (Sim. vi.) further of two classes 
of bad men—of their death, falling away and the duration of 
their punishment, the elect and penitent are many kinds; all re- 
warded according to repentance and good works (Sim. viii.). In 
(Sim. ix.) the great mystery in the building of the Militant 
Church is explained. The Church or the kingdom of God is 
the tower, and this tower stands upon a rock, and this rock is 
Christ. The gate or entrance is Christ and show good works. 
Hermas makes no mention of a millennium as may be judged 
from the above extracts, but takes a decidedly different view and 
regards the Militant Church as continuing in unabated vigor until 
the Parousia which was regarded as near at hand. A concep- 
tion perfectly in accord with the parables of our Lord. The es- 
chatology of this second group of writers is in line with the 
first. They look upon the advent as near, to be followed by the 
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general resurrection and judgment. There is also an intense 
longing to be with Christ rather than his return tothem. Christ 
is their king and his kingdom spiritual and heavenly, and they 
must work faithfully in order to become partakers of that hcav- 
enly kingdom. 

Epistle of Barnabas. This epistle was written after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and very near the close of the first cen- 
tury, probably by a Gentile Christian from Alexandria, with the 
view of winning back, or guarding from a Judaic form of Chris- 
tianity, those Christians belonging to the same class as himself. 
Jewish sacrifices are now abolished, the days are evil, and Satan 
possesses the power of this world, anti-Christ is at hand (ch. ii.). 
Beware of Jewish error, for this end the Lord has cut short the 
times and the days, that his beloved may hasten. Christians 
and not Jews are to be heirs of the covenant (chap. iv). In 
(chap. xiii) the author speaks of the spiritual temple which has 
abolished the old Jewish temple forever. In six days the world 
will be completed (meaning probably 6000 years), and at the 
end of that period the Son of God will come again—destroy the 
wicked, judge the ungodly, change the sun and moon and stars, 
and rest of the seventh day, and this seventh day will be fol- 
lowed by an eighth day which will usher in a new world (chap. 
xv). But even here the meaning of the writer is quite apparent. 
The advent on the seventh day is in order for judgment, and the 
dissolutions of nature which last would totally obviate a millen- 
nial period, and is followed by a day of rest. There is no long 
period suggested, between the parousia and the general judg- 
ment, no binding, and again loosing of Satan. Nothing is said 
about Christ reigning during a period of a thousand years, du 
only of a millennial Sabbath of rest. The millennialists there- 
fore are by no means justified in concluding that the writer en- 
tertained the view subsequently developed and known by the 
name of chiliasm; for such views of a Sabbath of rest are found 
elsewhere, and with no thought of charging against those who 
held them the chiliastic doctrine. 

Among all the writers of this period, Papias (153 A. D.) is 
the the only one who can be truthfully called a pre-millenarian. 
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But a few fragments of his writings have been preserved to us, 
chiefly through Irenaeus and Eusebius, and doubtless even these 
have been somewhat distorted. Eusebius, the father of church 
history (260) says of him: “He relates many fabulous stories, 
borrowed from tradition and thinks them true. He says, there 
will be a certain millennium after the resurrection, and there will 
be a corporeal reign of Christ upon this very earth, which things 
he appears to have imagined, as they were not authorized by the 
apostles’ narrations, was very limited in his comprehensions as 
is evident from his discourses.”* And he further adds that he 
was the cause of others of the ecclesiastical writers being carried 
away by similar opinions. 

In Book IV. of the writings of Papias there appears an ac- 
count of what the Elders who saw John the disciple of the Lord, 
remembered, as how the Lord had taught: “The days will 
come in which vines will grow, leaving each 10,000 branches 
and in each branch 10,000 shoots, and on every one of the 
shoots 10,000 clusters, and on every cluster 10,000 grapes, and 
every grape when pressed will yield 25 measures of wine.” In 
like manner would grains and fruits of all kinds yield a super- 
abundance. It is needless to say our Lord never taught such 
nonsense; for we can find nothing comparable to it in all his 
recorded utterances, nor anything to approach to such extrava- 
gances, nor is it within the range of probability that our Lord 
would descend to such puerilities. But we do find, where we 
would naturally expect, passages almost identical with the above 
quotations in the Jewish apocalyptical and ebionitic writings of 
this period. In the Apocalypse of Baruch, iv. Esdras and 
Enoch, and we therefore conclude that Papias in all probability, 
must have drawn largely from these sources, from whence, as 
we have already seen, emanated those early chiliastic or mille- 
narian notions. If Papias did not give early form and expres- 
sion to the Christian chiliasm of his own day and was not the 
active agent in the propagation of these views as is charged 
against him by Eusebius, then we are forced to the other alter- 
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native expressed by Eusebius,* in which he cites Caius of 
Rome, who lays the charge at the door of Cerinthus as being 
the author of the material reign of Christ on earth: “But 
Cerinthus by means of revelations which he pretended were 
written by a great apostle, also falsely pretended to wonderful 
things, as if they were shown him by angels, asserting that 
after the resurrection there would be an earthly kingdom of 
Christ and that the flesh, 2. ¢., men again inhabiting Jerusalem, 
would be subjective to desires and pleasures. Being also an en- 
emy of divine Scriptures, with a view to deceive men, he said 
there would be a space of a thousand years for celebrating nup- 
tial festivals.” He seems to have combined in his system ele- 
ments of ebionitism with gnosticism and the Judeo-Christian 
millenarianism. The exalted claims of this arch-heretic are 
quite in harmony with many expressions of chiliasts since his 
day ; especially is this true of the Ebionites and Gnostics whose 
heretical views originated from a false view of Christianity, 
adopting rather the Rabbinic tendencies and gloss of perverted 
Judaism, which as we have already seen, were fostered and de- 
veloped through the instrumentality of the Pseud-epigraphical 
and apocalyptical literature of that crucial period. 

Justin Martyr (cir. 168 A. D.) has been classed among chil- 
iasts, aithough this claim hangs upon a very slender thread, 
based upon a somewhat vague and misunderstood passage in his 
dialogue with Trypho. In his Apologies, however, we find him 
setting forth a diametrically opposite view, and one strictly in 
accord with the Christian doctrine. In his first Apology he 
says: “The prophets foretold two advents of Christ, one which 
has already been as of a man dishonored and suffering ; and the 
second when it has been declared, he shall come with glory from 
heaven attended by his hosts of angels, when he shall raise up 
the bodies of all men, that have been, and shall clothe those of 
the worthy with incorruptibility, but shall send those of the 
wicked with the evil spirits into endless suffering of eternal fire.” 
He cites Ezk. 37: 7; Is. 45 : 23 : 66: 24, as proving that he 
will come soon and what the Jews will do and say. Alongside 
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of this we wish to place the following from his dialogue with 
Trypho: “Unreflecting men not understanding that which is 
proved by the whole Scriptures, that there are two advents of 
his proclaimed. The first in which he is set forth liable to suf- 
fer and without glory and without honor and crucified; the 
second in which he shall come from the heavens with glory, 
whenever the man of apostacy who speaks strange things, even 
against the most high, shall presume on unlawful deeds upon 
earth against us Christians.”* He still further says: that death 
will be utterly abolished at his second coming.t “That through 
this dispensation (of x) the serpent who wrought wickedness 
from the beginning and the angels who resemble him might be 
overthrown and death set at nought at the second coming of Christ, 
it might henceforth be utterly deprived of all power over 
those who believe in him, having no longer any being when the 
one sort shall be sent into the judgment and condemnation of 
the eternal fire to be tormented; but the others shall live to- 
gether free from suffering and corruption and sorrow and in im- 
mortality.” Now these quotations plainly show that Justin be- 
lieved the parousia was in order to judgment—in line with the 
evangelists that the devil will be destroyed, not bound during 
one thousand years and that the righteous will be in perfect fe- 
licity forever. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Justin when writing upon 
this subject, going at some length into detail, should have com- 
pletely omitted to mention a millennium. The chronological 
and logical arrangement of the various eschatological events has 
utterly excluded this from his calculation. We must notice one 
more statement from Justin: Trypho asks Justin, whether he 
believes and confesses “that the place Jerusalem shall be rebuilt 
again, and that his people shall be gathered together and live in 
rejoicing with Christ and the patriarchs and prophets.” He 
says: “I and many others believe that this will come to pass ;’’ 
but also adds that “there are many of a pure and devout Chris- 
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tian mind who are not of the same opinion,”’* and what follows 
plainly shows that Justin was strenuously combatting the Gnostic 
heresy of a non-resurrection. In the following chapter (81) he 
says that those who believe in our Christ would dwell a thou- 
sand years in Jerusalem, and that thereafter the general and in 
short, the eternal resurrection and judgment of all men would 
likewise take place.t Let it be admitted in all fairness that Jus- 
tin in his Apologies clearly and unequivocally states the ortho- 
dox view ; but in his dialogue with Trypho in a somewhat con- 
fused way he gives expression to the chiliastic view, as he un- 
derstood it. We are consequently left in a quandary, since he 
himself has failed to explain his anomalous position. Although 
Justin is usually classed among chiliasts, yet notwithstanding 
this classification, we are justly entitled to say, that he no more 
belongs to them, by reason of the utterances against Trypho, 
than to those who held the Catholic faith, by reason of his plain 
utterances in his Apologies. 

Not a single trace of chiliasm can be discerned in any of the 
writings of the other apologists, although Tatian and Melito of 
Sardis have without warrant been claimed. Theopilus of An- 
tioch, Athenagoras, Hermias, Dionysius of Corinth, Hegesip- 
pus, Apollinaris of Hierapolis are of an entirely different school 
of eschatology. This fact stands as indisputable evidence that 
the tenet of millenarianism was not the received faith of the 
Church down to the middle of the second century, and our re- 
search among these ancient documents, though scant in some 
respects, has led us to the conviction that whenever it appeared 
previous to 150 A. D., this appearance bears the marks of indi- 
viduals only, and that from the Judeo-Christian wing of the 
Church in contradistinction to the Gentile. 

There are a number of other more or less distinguished apol- 
ogists who appear during the latter half of the second century, 
such as Quadratus, Aristides, Aristo and Miltiades; and whilst 
these writers are silent upon the subject before us, we deem it 
quite unfair to class them, as some have done among chiliasts ; 
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for had it been a cherished doctrine of the times, we doubt 
much their ability to have remained silent upon the subject, es- 
pecially since they felt themselves called to defend the Catholic 
faith against the inroads of paganism and the false spirit of 
Judaism. What becomes therefore of the oft iterated. reiterated 
and rereiterated claim of many of our present-day millenarians, 
that the early Church Fathers all held the millenarian view ? 
It certainly shows the lengths to which advocates of some pet 
theory will go when pressed for argument and reasonable proof, 
and how unwise it is to affirm that because Papias among the 
Apostolic Fathers and Justin Martyr, among the apologists 
held in solution the chiliastic notion, therefore it was the ac- 
credited faith of the Church—*during its best and purest days.” 
With as much consistency might we say, that since the great 
Brugel and Delitzsch among Lutheran theologians, held this 
view, therefore the great Lutheran Church has always given ex- 
pression to that belief, and it is therefore her faith. The following 
one hundred years (150 A. D.—250 A. D.) was the golden age 
of milennarianism, but as Neander has well said: “Everything 
goes to indicate that it was diffused from one country and from 
a single fountain head.” Some of the great theologians of this 
period were chiliasts. Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, born very 
early in the second century (Cir. 115 A. D.) in Asia Minor, that 
fruitful source of early heresy, was without doubt the most dis- 
tinguished and called by Theodoret, “the light of the Western 
Church.” His views upon the subject are worthy of the high- 
est consideration, as well as upon other subjects of paramount 
interest to the Church of the present day. It must be com- 
fessed however that Irenaeus expressed a peculiar fondness for 
Papias, whose pupil he undoubtedly was, and to whom he owes 
in large part his views upon the subject in hand. 

His writings further show that he laid great stress upon the 
apocalypse of Baruch and John, and quite naturally, since his 
fervent nature revolted against the gnosticism and extreme alle- 
gorising tendencies of his time. In his “Refutation of Heresies” 
(Bk. v : 34) he speaks of “the times of the kingdom, after earth 
has been called by Christ to its pristine condition, and Jerusalem 
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rebuilt after the pattern of Jerusalem above. In the apocalypse, 
John saw this city descending upon the new earth. This is 
after the times of the kingdom when there will be a general 
resurrection and judgment of the dead great and small. Of 
this Jerusalem the former one is an image, that Jerusalem of 
the former earth in which the righteous are disciplined before- 
hand, for incorruption and prepared for salvation.” Irenaeus 
makes the main features of the millennium to be ethical and pre- 
paratory,—a transitional stage from the earthly to the heavenly. 
He does not appear to have accepted (Rev. xx) in all its bald 
literality since he nowhere refers to the binding and loosing of 
Satan during that period. His views upon this subject are 
brought out in his great work (Adv. Haer. v., 32-36) where he 
declares a future reign of saints on earth; arguing that such 
promises of Scriptures as those in Gen. 13:14; Matt. 26 : 
27-29 etc., can have no other interpretation. 

About this time (150 A. D.) Montanism, a most formidable 
heresy, arose within the very folds of the Church and seems des- 
tined to sweep everything before it and spread generally through- 
out the Church. It had its origin in Phrygia, that same source 
whence, we have seen, arose most of the early heresies. In its 
incipiency it was a legitimate reactionary movement against the 
formalism of the times (Hanrack): But the principles upon 
which it was founded were bad; consequently it led its votaries 
into unwonted extravagances. “One of these most essential and 
prominant traits of Montanism was its visionary millenarianism, 
founded indeed upon the apocalypse and on the apostolic expec- 
tation of the speedy return of Christ, but giving them extrava- 
gant weight and a materialistic coloring. The Montanists lived 
under a vivid impression of the great final catastrophe, and 
looked therefore with contempt upon the present world, and di- 
rected all their desires to the second advent of Christ which they 
believe to be near at hand.” “After me” said one of the proph- 
esies, “there is no more prophecy but only the end of the 
world” (Epiphanius, Haer. xlviii, 2). The general demorali- 
zing influence of this movement can scarcely be estimated. 
Many of the later extravagant and extra-biblical tenets found in 
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the Church of Rome are directly traceable to Montanism. In 
the whirl of excitement the great Latin church father, Tertul- 
lian, (d. cir. 240 A. D.) was swept away from his apostolic 
moorings and became our ardent millenarian. He repeatedly 
speaks of the “new prophecy” of Montanus as if it were of 
equal authority with canonical writings. In his controversy with 
Marcion he says; “We do confess that a kingdom is promised 
to us upon the earth, although before heaven only in another 
state of existence, inasmuch as it will be after the resurrection, 
for a thousand years in the divinely built city of Jerusalem, let 
down from heaven which the apostle calls ‘our mother from 
above’; and while declaring that our citizenship is in heaven, he 
predicted that it is really a city in heaven (Mar. 3, 24),” cites 
Ezekiel and John as proof, and adds that the word of the “new 
prophecy, which is a part of your belief,” also adds weight to 
his argument. Tertullian will hardly be claimed as orthodox for 
his later writings, especially after his conversion to Montanism, 
in many respects flatly contradict his earlier and orthodox utter- 
ances, and because he elevated the “new prophecies” of Montan- 
ism into a fundamental article of Christian belief. These “new 
prophecies” were early treated as heretical, and it is a fact worth 
noting that he never returned to the Catholic faith and is never 
included among the number of her saints. Through the great 
Carthaginian, these chiliastic views were transmitted to Commo- 
dianus, who wrote two poems in a sort of acrostic verse, “insti- 
tutions” and “Carmen apologeticum,” 
idea that Nero was the anti-Christ. 
Hippolytus (d. cir., 250 A. D.) a disciple, has usually been 
classed among chiliasts, although there is little in his writings to 
substantiate the claim. In his “Refutation of all heresies” we 
find him saying: “For as two advents of our Lord and Saviour 
are indicated in the Scriptures, the one being his first advent in 
the flesh, which took place without honor by reason of his being 
set at naught (Isaiah spake of him afore time). But his second 
advent is announced as glorious when he shall come from 
heaven with the host of angels, and the glory of his Father.”* 


in which he gives out the 
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Again, (62) he declares that Christ is a heavenly king and not 
an earthly one. 

Lactantius, also of the 4th century, gives evidence of chilias- 
tic views which he probably received from Tertullian, although 
he lays great stress upon the Jewish sibylline oracles and quotes 
them as authoratative. Very little of real worth was added to 
the development of fundamental Christian doctrine by Lactan- 
tius, by reason of his many inaccuracies and flagrant errors. After 
the year 200 A. D., millenarianism began to decline prinei- 
pally through the powerful influence of the Alexandrian school, 
under the leadership of Clement and Origen and Dionyius, on 
the one hand; while its union with Montanism was fatal to it 
on the other. The cessation of dogged persecutions and of the 
severities meted out to the early Christians, so changed the 
circumstances of the times as to force these early millenarian 
expectations into the back-ground. “The spirit of philosophi- 
cal and theological speculations and of ethical reflection which 
began to spread through the churches, did not know what to 
make of the old hopes of the future. Toa new generation they 
seemed paltry, earthly and fantastic, and far-seeing men had 
good reason to regard them as a source of political danger.” 

Judged by the manner in which Eusebius speaks of the doc- 
trine in his day, we conclude that it had quite fallen into disre- 
pute. Had it been the accredited faith of the Church, we can 
hardly explain the attitude of the renowned “father of Church 
history.” Its blooming period lasted about one hundred years, 
and it never had stronger supporters than Irenaeus and Tertul- 
lian. If these men could not clothe it in sufficient respectibility 
to make it acceptable to the Church of their day, how much 
may we hope from those who are its advocates in our day? 
After the montanistic controversy (220 A. D.) chiliasm was, 
through the strenuous efforts of Dionysius, excluded from the 
Greek Church, and has never reappeared. It lingered longer in 
the west, owing to the powerful influence of the Latin fathers ; 
but western theology steered clear of millenarianism principally 
through the direction given to it by the renowned Augustine. 
The Church soon beheld herself victorious, without the miracu- 
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lous interposition of God, and this supremacy had been won, 
not by the speedy arrival of divine help, through the advent of 
Christ ; but through that principle of divine life implanted in the 
Church the body of Christ, which had its birth on the day of 
Pentecost, and which as a heavenly power was fast permeating 
the decaying institutions of heathenism. We cease to wonder 
then at the almost if not quite total absence of this doctrine for 
more than a thousand years, and “during the middle ages it can 
hardly be said to have had any existence as a doctrine.” The 
argument is unworthy of its advocates who claim that this long 
period of silence was a period of apostacy and of a lapsing back 
into heathenism ; that the ages were dark simply because millen- 
arianism was no longer believed and taught. We have but to 
recall the fact that during this period some of the greatest evan- 
gelizing movements the Church and the world have ever seen, 
were inaugurated and consummated. The heralders of the 
cross, traversed land and sea, proclaiming the message of divine 
grace, penetrating afar into the north, converting Norsemen and 
Slavs and Saxons and Britons, and planting the Gospel in the 
very heart of Germany, and that from these very same coun- 
tries, has issued the evangelical faith of to-day. It was quite 
natural, however, that this doctrine in its varied phases, should 
again be revived during the great religious awakening of the 
15th and 16th centuries; especially among the more impulsive 
and fanatical who desired to cast off all restraint and who conse- 
quently indulged in all forms of excesses. 

This revival was inaugurated largely by the anabaptists of 
Germany. Their first rising took place at Zwickau in 1521, 
under the leadership of Thomas Miinzer. In its main features 
it differed little from those of Montanism. Ten years later a 
very determined attempt was made to establish a theocracy at 
Miinster in Westphalia. John Bockhold became the legal suc- 
cessor of David in this new Zion, and Miinster became the 
scene of unbridled profligacy, so that it had to be summarily 
surpressed by the state. Some of the German and Swiss re- 
formers, including Luther and Melanchthon, believed that the 
world would speedily come to an end, and that the advent would 
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soon take place; and a consequent dissolution of nature, not 
like the Anabaptists and their predecessors, however, who inter- 
posed a thousand years and a dual resurrection. But as soon 
as the Reformation began to assume a more formidable aspect 
and had enlisted in its support the powerful German princes, 
we find the Reformers casting aside their millenarian views, (if 
they may be rightly designated by that term), together with all 
the other “Opiniones Judaicae.” No better proof of this fact 
do we need than the “Augsburg Confession” which condemns it 
in its XVII. Article: “Our churches also teach that at the end 
of the world Christ will appear for judgment; that he will raise 
all the dead ; that he will bestow upon the pious and elect eternal 
life and endless joys; but condemn wicked men and devils to 
be punished without end.” 

They reject the opinions of the Anabaptists, who teach that 
the punishment of devils and condemned men will have an end. 
In like manner they condemn those who circulate the Jadaising 
notions, that before the resurrection of the dead the righteous 
will possess the government of the world and the wicked be 
everywhere suppressed. The Confession of Edward V1. \ike- 
wise condemns it in terms almost identical with the Augsburg 
Confession, so also the Belgic Confession. The truth of the 
matter is, we do not find millenarianism expressed in a single 
formulated creed or confession from the earliest “Baptismal Con- 
fessions” of Ignatius and Irenaeus to the “Apostles Creed” and 
“the Nicene,” and even down through the creed formation pe- 
riod of the Reformation. It is somewhat remarkable that when 
the Church came back during the 16th century to the pure word 
of God, and to the establishment of a basis of belief, that a “doc- 
trine so vital” was so much unconsciously excluded when the 
hand of God was unmistakably in the work. 

Since the Reformation, attempts have been made to revive 
millenarianism in England, by the “Fifth Monarchy men” in the 
days of Cromwell, and by the “Irvingites” under the leadership 
of Edward Irving; also by the “Adventists” and “Millerites” in 
the United States. Its appearance has usually been made in 
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“connection with an uneducated and fanatical pietism”; although 
in some individual instances, both in America and on the con- 
tinent of Europe, it has found favor with earnest and intelligent 
theologians, the soundness of whose orthodoxy has never been 
called in question. We conclude with the following admirable 
deductions of Dr. Shedd. 

1. That millenarianism was never the cecumenical faith of 
the Church and never entered as an article into any of the 
Creeds. 

2. That millenarianism has been the opinion of individuals 
and parties only, some of whom have stood in agreement with 
the Catholic faith and some in opposition to it.* 


————-- <> -____—_—- 


ARTICLE IV. 


THE SPANISH MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 
By Rev. JESSE W. BALL, A. M. 


Jowhere, probably, would it be possible to find the history of 
a country more clearly written in its geographical names than 
in the State of California. From San Diego to and beyond San 
Francisco the story of Spanish conquest and settlement is re- 
corded in imperishable characters in the names of cities, rivers, 
valleys and mountains. San Diego, San Bernardino, Los An- 
geles, San Pedro, Santa Monica, Santa Barbara, Monterey, San 
Jose, San Francisco, all speak not only of Spanish settlement, 
but also and especially of the religion of Spain. They indicate 
that in the exploration and settlement of America, the Christian 
religion bore a conspicuous part, not only on the shores of the 
Atlantic, but equally so on the shores of the Pacific, even though 
the types of Christian belief should be as widely separated as 
the shores which they respectively occupied. 

Upper or Alta California, discovered in 1542, by Cabrillo and 
in 1578 by Sir Francis Drake, was explored in 1602 by the 
Spaniard, S. Viscaino, who reported the country “thickly settled 
with people who were of gentle disposition, peaceable and do- 


*History of Christian Doctrine, Vol. II., p. 398. 
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cile and who can be brought readily within the fold of the Holy 
Gospel and into subjection to the crown of your majesty.” The 
natives were not so numerous, however, as Viscaino had reported 
and probably varied in habits and characteristics very much as 
the Indian races of Arizona to day vary from the peace-loving 
and industrious Pueblos to the warlike Apaches. The California 
Indians have been described by others as among the lowest 
grades of the Aborigenes of America, small of stature, light of 
body, lacking in mental capacity, yet at times displaying courage 
in defending themselves against oppression. Their social de- 
velopment was of the simplest character. Their energies were 
in the main devoted to obtaining food and to protecting them- 
selves partially from inclement weather. Out of this material, 
crude, indolent, yet docile, the Spanish padre was to develop 
sadlers, blacksmiths, millers, bakers, silversmiths, hatters, paint- 
ers, sculptors, embroiderers, sailors, farmers, carpenters and a 
variety of other workmen following European models, and filling 
various subordinate, civil and religious offices. 

The religion which that of the Spanish padre was to super- 
sede has been characterized as unsystematized superstition. 
When Cabrillo’s expedition landed on the islands off Santa Bar- 
bara, they found a primitive temple of the rudest sort and in it 
a god, or rather a place for the object of worship. In Cabrillo’s 
journal it is stated that the natives “have in their villages their 
large public squares, and they have an enclosure like a circle ; 
around the enclosure they have many blocks of stone fastened 
in the ground like masts and very thick; and they have many 
pictures on these same posts, and we believe that they worship 
them, for when they dance, they go dancing around the enclos- 
ure.” Boscana, a priest historian of the California missions, 
speaks of a similar temple around which were apartments formed 
in a similar manner. On an elevated hurdle in the inner en- 
closure was the god Chinigchinich. Ina similar temple Viscaino 
found feathers of different colored plumage placed around the 
god. The religion was a sort of rude spirit worship, formulated 
by the priests who were also sorcerers and medicine men. Con- 
sequently the religious belief and mythology varied in the sep- 
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arate tribes. “According to Boscana, the primitive belief of the 
Indians of the mission San Juan Capistrano was founded on a 
rude cosmogony. They held that before the world there ex- 
isted two worlds, (one above, the other below), and that these 
were brother and sister. The former signified heaven, the latter 
the earth. But this heaven and earth existed before the present 
heaven and earth. Heaven came to earth bringing the light 
which was the sun, and said to the earth that he would take her 
and make her his wife. But the earth resisted, reminding him 
of their relationship. However, they were finally wedded, and 
their first children were earth and sand, after which were pro- 
duced rocks and stones of all kinds, particularly flints for their 
arrows ; then trees and shrubbery; next herbs and grass; and 
again animals, principally the kind which they eat. Finally 
there was born an animated being, Oniot, who was the gran 
capitan of the first family of beings, which differed very much 
from the Indians. After the death of Oniot, there appeared unto 
the bereaved people Chinigchinich, who endowed them with 
power to cause it to rain, to make the dew, to create the acorn 
and all manner of edible grains. The Indian priests, sorcerers 
and medicine men claim to be descendants of this race, and thus 
wield a power over the people. They manufacture such my- 
thology relative to the obtaining of food as will yield them the 
best support. Afterwards Chinigchinich created man both male 
and female out of clay. From these the Indians of the present 
day descended. They were taught laws and ceremonies by 
Chinigchinich and commanded to build a temple for worship. 
Such are the simple religious ideas of the natives, tinged with 
the ideas of the priest historian, but, upon the whole, the most 
faithful account given of the beliefs of the natives.’”’* It may 
be doubted whether the Spanish missionaries ever succeeded in 
eradicating the old superstitions. 

Viscaino has well stated the plan and purpose of Spanish 
conquest and colonization in the above brief quotation from his 
report. They were to bring the land and people “within the 
fold of the Holy Gospel and into subjection to the crown” of 


*Blackmar, Spanish Institutions of the South-west, pp, 242, 243. 
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Spain, as well as to acquire whatever silver and gold were to be 
found. Where the military failed to subdue the country as in 
lower California, the task was turned over to the religious orders, 
to the Jesuits and Franciscans particularly. The military then 
acted only as a protection to the padres in their work. Thus 
the religious purpose was kept constantly at the front. The set- 
tlements of California were first and chiefly missions, as indi- 
cated by their names. Into them the priests gathered the na- 
tives, sometimes by force, so as to accustom them to live in 
communities. For lands occupied, the Indians paid a rent to 
the proprietor and tribute to the crown. Here also he was 
under the immediate control of the ecclesiastics, though granted 
the privilege of electing certain officers. This was, however, 
a mere show of freedom, as the priests had power to control the 
elections as they chose. The natives were treated in all re- 
spects as legal minors under a trusteeship. The padres in fact 
commonly spoke of the neophytes as their children. “At sun- 
rise the angelus summoned all to mass, and from the several 
departments, directed by the overseers and led by the priest, the 
neophytes filed into the church to engage for one hour in public 
worship. At the close of the public service breakfast was 
served, and afterwards the natives repaired, as directed by the 
overseers, to the fields or to the workshops, to pursue their var- 
ious occupations. Seven hours of each day were devoted to 
labor, two to specific prayer, and the remainder of the time to 
rest and divine worship. The neglect of religious service was 
considered a misdemeanor and was visited by corporal punish- 
ment.”’* 

The Franciscan Junipero Serra was the chief missionary and 
director of the whole mission enterprise. Previous labors in 
Mexico and among the warlike Apaches had qualified him for 
his task, when in 1767, the order came for him to take charge 
of the spiritual work among the Indians of California. Serra 
was a man of intense energy and consecration to duty, as well 
as of great personal power. His whole soul was in his work. 
On July 16, 1769, he established the first mission within the 


*Blackmar Span, Insti, of S. W., p. 123. 
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State, at San Diego. Two expeditions had been started, one 
by sea, the other overland. The condition of the sailors when 
Serra arrived at the end of the overland journey, which was se- 
vere enough, was such as would have discouraged a less ardent 
soul. Bad water, insufficient and unwholesome food, and poor 
sanitary conditions had produced scurvy on board both vessels, 
and within fifteen days after Serra’s arrival, twenty-nine sailors 
and soldiers were dead. The Indians, at first peaceful, became 
insolent and thievish, subsequently raided the mission and mur- 
dered one or two of the priests. But with faith in God, the 
Governor, Portala and Father Crespi were sent on to find Mon- 
terey. Two days later, with cross erected, facing the magnifi- 
cent harbor, and “in a rude booth of branches and reeds, in the 
presence of sailors and soldiers, Serra said mass. The bell was 
rung, being suspended from the boughs of a tree; the whole 
congregation sang the lent Creator; the royal standard was 
flung to the breeze; the water was blessed, the awe-stricken In- 
dians watching the mysterious proceedings with profound at- 
tention and astonished curiosity ; fire-arms were discharged to 
supply the want of an organ; ‘the smoke of muskets ascended 
for incense’; and thus the ceremony was performed and the 
country taken ‘for God and the King of Spain.’”* The mis- 
sion San Carlos Borrorneo was established at Monterey the fol- 
lowing year and after various difficulties began to prosper and 
became quite wealthy. It has been restored in recent years. 
From year to year other missions were established at convenient 
distances in the fertile valleys along the coast. The Mission, 
San Gabriel Archangel, established near Los Angeles, in 1771, 
is one of the oldest missions still used for mission purposes. 
The building is a quaint structure possessing little architectural 
beauty. The peculiarly shaped tower, which is indeed not a 
tower at all, still contains four of the old bells, one or two others 
having been stolen. Padre Jose Maria Zalvidea, who figures as 
the priestly hero in Ramona by “H. H.,” under the name of 
Salvierderra, took charge of the mission in 1806, and under his 
direction it grew rapidly to great prosperity and wealth. We 


*Wharton James, Old Missions and Mission Indians of Cal., p. 37. 
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paused before the old building one dusty day and asked permis- 
sion to see it. The very obliging priest replied that we might 
for a “contribution.” We paid the contribution and looked into 
a very plain structure, half-furnished with seats. It still serves 
the ancient purpose for quite a number of Mexican families liv- 
ing in the neighborhood. The purpose of the contributions is 
to help defray the expenses of the mission, as the people are 
very poor. And the padre smiled again as if he would charm 
another contribution from our unwilling pockets. We could not 
restrain the thought, as we rode out of the village of perhaps 
two hundred people, that, if the padre were to use his influence 
against the half-dozen drinking places near by, the mission 
might be more prosperous even now. 

The mission at San Luis Obispo lies in a rugged and pictur- 
esque valley father up the coast. Here Padre Luis Martinez 
was in charge, whom Mrs. Jackson in Ramona thus describes 
in the account of the wedding tour and festivities of Gen. and 
Senora Moreno: “On the morning of their departure, the good 
padre, having exhausted all his resources for entertaining his dis- 
tinguished guests, caused to be driven past the corridors for 
inspection all the poultry belonging to the mission. The pro- 
cession took an hour to pass. For music there was the squawk- 
ing, cackling, hissing, gobbling, crowing and quacking of the 
fowls combined with the screaming, scolding and whip-crack- 
ing of the excited Indian marshals of the lines. First came 
the turkeys, then the roosters, then the white hens, then the 
black, then the yellow, next the ducks, and, at the tail of the 
spectacle, long files of geese, some struggling, some half flying 
and hissing in resentment and terror at the unwonted coercion 
to which they were subjected. The Indians had been hard at 
work all night capturing, sorting, assorting and guarding the 
rank and file of their novel pageant. It would be safe to say 
that a droller sight never was seen, and never will be on the 
Pacific coast or any other. Before it was done the General and 
his bride had nearly died with laughter and the General could 
never allude to it without laughing almost as heartily again.” 

The missions, twenty one in number, were quite prosperous 
until the Act of Secularization which proved to be their ruin. 
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It was felt, even before the revolt of Mexico from the Spanish 
crown, that the Indians were not being fitted for citizenship, that 
the missions were holding them in a sort of perpetual tutelage 
and had all but absolute control of them. In 1830 steps were 
taken by the California legislature providing for the gradual 
transformation of the missions into pueblos and for dividing the 
lands and cattle among the Indians. The law was finally ap- 
proved by the Mexican Congress (1833). The missions ndw 
rapidly declined. In 1834 there were upon the mission lands 
30,650 Indians and 424,000 horned cattle. In 1842 but 4,450 
Indian and 28,220 horned cattle remained. In some instances 
the padres themselves assisted in the devastation. Of the whole 
number of missions and chapels, a few are still used for parish 
purposes, others have been renovated and are now used as 
schools and seminaries, while the remainder have been abandond 
to ruinand decay. Though not much more thana century anda 
quarter since the first Spanish settlements in the state, and 
scarcely half that time since the end of Spanish supremacy, yet 
to read the history of the missions is like looking back into a 
former age. We delight to treasure the relics of the past even 
though they be few and comparatively recent. For this reason 
societies have been formed to preserve the Spanish names of 
places and the old mission ruins. For this reason also these 
ruins will always posses a sort of romantic interest, and the 
traveler of the future will gaze with even greater interest upon 
them than the traveler of to-day. He will people the mission 
valleys with a race that has all but disappeared and will contem- 
plate with respect the efforts for the improvement of that race 
put forth by another, now in its turn dispossessed and reduced 
to little more than the narrow confines of its own peninsula. 
Already a literature is growing up around these ruins. Helen 
Hunt Jackson has broken ground by her excellent romance, Ra- 
mona. Others are endeavoring to follow in song and story. 
Though attempts have been made at various times to stay the 
ruin wrought by the Act of Secularization, conditions went 


steadily from bad to worse till, in consequence of this and ot 


American occupation, we now possess almost the only historic 
ruins to which California can lay claim. 
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ARTICLE V. 
EARLY CHRISTIANITY IN ITS RELATION TO EDUCATION. 
By Rev, JuLius F. SEEBACH, A. M, 


Then, my friend, we must not regard what the many say of 
us, but what he, the one man who has understanding of just and 
unjust,, will say, and what the truth will say.—Plato. 

It is the common belief of Christians that their religion has 
been the source of all intellectual advancement during the past 
nineteenth centuries. They point with pride to the various 
charitable institutions that are constantly being established to 
meet the growing needs of the times. They call attention to 
the developing ideas of freedom and equality ; the abolition of 
slavery ; the ever widening scope of social activity. They note 
the vast structure that has been reared all over the world by ed 
ucation,—its universities, colleges and schools with their count- 
less ramifications, and adaptations to every intellectual need. 
In short, they claim all that graces modern civilization as but 
the natural outgrowth of the genius of Christianity. This con 
viction becomes the more inevitable when a comparison is made 
between the lands that are called Christian and those that are 
not. In every instance, the comparison becomes a painful con- 
trast, in every respect favorable to the Christian lands, Christian 
science, Christian letters, Christian institutions,—Christian edu- 
cation in its broadest sense is in every particular superior. 

Fortified with so many proofs, to him unimpeachable, it is a 
source of great suprise to the average Christian to learn that all! 
men are not of his way of thinking. It is difficult for him to 
understand that his conclusions are not acceptable to every one ; 
it is equally difficult for him to conceive that many among his 
gainsayers are also Christians. His first impulse is to grow in- 
dignant, and to make the contest a moral one. In fact, he is 
smitten with the usual delirium of panic. He refuses every sug- 
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gestion that is made; denies and contradicts without stint, rarely 
having any authority but his own assertions to offer, and charges 
every opponent with secret hostility to true religion, and its re- 
presentative, the Christian Church. 

This stage, happily, soon runs its course, and the Christian 
returns to a more rational frame to consider the objections of his 
antagonists. There is still a great disinclination to believe that 
organized Christianity, under the leadership of its learned the- 
ologians, has been uniformly inimical to the best interests of ed- 
ucation during these nineteen centuries. That it may have been 
betrayed into such a course at one time or another, will be ad- 
mitted; that hostility to education has been its constant policy 
is unthinkable to the Christian. 

Against this position, however, his antagonist brings to bear 
the testimony of history. One by one the centuries are called 
up to give their evidence ; one by one the leaders of the Church 
Militant are made to testify against themselves. Objection, 
criticism, denial, are of no use; the only result is a fresh display 
of evidence. The argument seems invincible. The Church, 
following the lead of its theologians, has uniformly opposed the 
advancement of education; and this position was adopted dur- 
ing the first centuries of its existence. 

The Church is made to take a most unenviable attitude. We 
are told that education had made vast strides among the Greeks 
and Romans. In many of their deductions the philosophers 
had approximated truths that have but lately been revealed to 
the modern world. A comparatively short time was required to 
develop these truths, but that, unfortunately, was denied by the 
attitude of the Christian leaders. 

It had long been recorded in the Assyrian inscriptions that 
the Chaldeans conceived an evolution of the universe out of the 
primeval flood.* This general notion took strong hold upon 
Greek thought, and was variously developed by the philoso- 
phers.+ Among the Romans, Lucretius, following the lead of 

*George Smith, Chaldean Account of Genesis, pp. 74, 75. 


+Anaximander, Anaximenes, Aristotle and Epicurus are the most prom- 
ident. 
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Epicurus, extended the process to all things, from the largest 
heavenly body to the smallest insect.* Again, Plato, Aristotle, 
and the Pythagoreans advanced the idea of the earth’s sphericity. 
As the proposition was passed on it grew in clearness until Cic- 
ero gave it a form that sounds quite modern.t{ Connected with 
this idea is that of the antipodes, which also found earnest sup- 
porters among the ancients, Cicero and Pliny being the most 
prominent. Geology, though but slightly considered by Greek 
and Roman philosophers, was handled in the true scientific 
spirit.{ What is now called meteorology was duly considered 
by the ancients, Plato, Aristotle and many others believing that 
the phenomena of storms were obedient to laws of nature. Of 
the Romans, Lueretuis, Seneca and Pliny followed them in this ; 
and their conceptions, though crude and inadequate, had yet the 
germs of scientific thought. 

In contrast with these statements, we are told to examine the 
deliverances of the Church Fathers of the early centuries. The 
great majority gave the most literal interpretation to the Scrip- 
tural statements concerning creation. According to their notion 
God, by the sweat of his brow and the use of his fingers, formed 
the earth and its inhabitants in six days of twenty-four hours 
each. Right here, however, there was a division. Some, like 
Origen, following the second account of creation, advocated the 
theory of the instantaneous creation of the world;$ others stub- 
bornly contested for the full six days. Still others, such as 
Athanasius and Augustine, tried to combine the two statements, 
and prove that in some mysterious way God created the world 
in six days and yet that one moment sufficed to call it into ex- 
istence.|| With these ideas of creation, we may join the mis- 

*De Natura Rerum, lib. V., vss. 187-194, 447-454. 

+Plato’s Timaeus, Jowett's translation, p. 62; also Phaedo, p. 440 et seq., 
Cicero's Tusc. Quaes., I., 25, 28; V. 24. For citations and summaries of 
ancient views, Whewell’s History of Inductive Sciences, I., 189. 

tD’ Arckiac, Geologie, p. 18, Ward's essay on Paleobotany in Fifth An- 
nual report of U. S. Geog. Survey, 1833-84. 

4Contra Celsum, caps, 36, 37; De Principibus, cap. 5. 


||Athanasius, Discourses against Arians, II., 48, 49; Augustine, De 
Genesi contra Manicheos and De Genesi ad Litteram passim, 
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conception of the early Fathers concerning the nature of light. 
It is best set forth in the words of Ambrose :* “We must re- 
member that the light of to-day is one thing and the light of 
the sun, moon and stars another,—the sun by his rays appearing 
to add lustre to the daylight. For before sunrise the day dawns, 
but is not in full refulgence; for the sun adds still further to its 
splendor.” 

The Christians at first took no interest in the theories of the 
ancients concerning the earth. For them it was a fallen world, 
destined to be destroyed before long. Eusebius said:+ “It is 
not through ignorance of the things admired by them, but 
through contempt of their useless labor, that we think little of 
these matters, turning our souls to better things.” Basil of 
Caesareat declared it a matter of indifference to him “whether 
the earth is a sphere, or a cylinder, or a disk, or concave in the 
middle like a fan.” Already, however, there were the begin- 
nings of opposition to the philosophic theories. Lactantius$ 
called the ideas of the astronomers “bad and useless,” and con- 
futed the theory of the earth’s sphericity by Scripture and rea- 
son. Though Augustine inclined to belief in the sphericity of 
the earth, he was at one with the rest of the Fathers in oppos- 
ing the theory of the antipodes. “Scripture speaks of no such 
descendants of Adam,” he says,|| and urges, as proof, that they 
could not see Christ at his second coming. Gregory Nazianzen§ 
proved that it was impossible to sail beyond Gibraltar. Lac- 
tantius** asked, “Is there anyone so senseless as to believe that 
there are men whose footsteps are higher than their heads? that 
the crops and trees grow downward? that the rains and snow 
and hail fall upward toward the earth?” So the opposition 
grew until it was incorporated in the theology of the Church. 
Ambrose and Basilt+ thought a man might be saved who be- 

*Hexameron, IV., 3. tPraep. Ev., XV., 61. tHexameron, Hom. IX. 
4Inst. Div. III., 3, also Whewell’s Hist. Induct. Science, I., p. 194. 

||De Civ. Dei., XVI., 9. 

{Quoted from Lecky, His. of Rationalism in Europe, I., p. 279, note. 


**Inst. Div., IIL, 3. 
ttQuoted from Lecky, Hist. of Rationalism in Europe, I., p. 279, note. 
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lieved in the antipodes, but the great majority of the theologians 
had their doubts. 

The attitude of the Fathers toward geologlcal theories was one 
of indifference and contempt, since they believed that the earth 
was soon to be dissolved. Jerome thought that the twisted 
earth-crust exhibited the wrath of God against the sin of the 
world. Tertullian* gravely argued that fossils were remains 
from the deluge, and Augustine thought a fossil tooth discover- 
ed in North Africa belonged to one of the giants mentioned in 
Scripture. Nor was the conception of meteorology among the 
early Christians more enlightened. Tertulliant proved, by 
means of Scripture, that lightning was hell fire. Hilary{ be- 
lieved that the firmament was very much lower than the heav- 
ens, and that it was created both for the support of the waters 
above the firmament, and to temper the atmosphere below; 
Ambrose§ imagined that thunder was caused by blasts of air 
forcing their way through the solid firmament; Jerome|| thought 
that the waters above the firmament were frozen to ice in order 
to keep everything in its place. 

Such in brief, is the comparison and contrast between the 
pagan and Christian schools of thought. While the Greek and 
Roman philosophies were rapidly approximating the great truths 
that are acknowledged to-day, and others that have but lately 
been established, there was coming into being a new force that 
was to suppress all such speculation. There was but a short 
distance to go and the learning of to-day would have been an- 
ticipated ; but the new religion, in the person of its theologians, 
barred the way with the vast power it wielded. The declara- 
tions of Origen, Tertullian, Augustine and the rest, that the 
study of nature was useless because the world was condemned 
and certain to be destroyed soon, raised a barrier to true scien- 
tific thinking that was insurmountable for many centuries. And 
by the time the belief in the world’s speedy destruction had lost 
its force, a new theory of creation had been developed from 


*De Pallio, C., 2. tApol. contra Gentes, C., 47. JfIn Psalm CXXXV., 
¢Hexameron, II., 3, 4; IIL, 5. ||Epistola, LXIX., 60. 
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Scripture by the Church Fathers, which culminated in the ab- 
surdities of Cosmas Indicopleustes.* 

Of course, it is not claimed that the philosophers were always 
on the side of advanced learning; there were many conflicts 
between the various schools. Nor were the philosophers by 
any means a unit in their conceptions of creation. Not all of 
them accepted the theory of the earth’s sphericity; and even 
those who did for the most part expressed it with vagueness, 
and connected it with so many absurdities, that the truth was 
practically obscured.t The doctrine of the antipodes, also, found 
prominent opponents in Epicurus, Lucretius and Plutarch, while 
many others did not consider it at all. 

Nor is it charged that the theologians were uniformly blind to 
new light. Gregory, of Nyssa, and Augustine, strenuously op- 
posed the conception of Creation as accomplished by the hands 
and fingers of God. The latter said:{ “To suppose that God 
formed man from the dust with bodily hands is every childish. 
* * God neither formed man with bodily hands, nor did he 
breathe upon him with throat and lips.” In his treatise on the 
Trinity,§ he argues at length that in the creation of living be- 
ings there was something akin to growth, God being the pri- 
mary cause of all things, but his work being accomplished 
through secondary causes. Attention has also been called to 
Augustine's inclination to accept the theory of the earth’s spheric- 
ity. In addition to this, it is no more than fair to say that on 
the other subjects, as well as on these, there was not a uniform 
narrowness of thought, or degree of opposition.|| 

And yet, when all due weight is given to the modifying state- 

*For a map of the world as conceived by Cosmas, and his delineation 
of heaven and earth according to Scriptural texts, see Geikie’s Hours with 
the Bible, Vol. I., pp. 112, 113. 

tFor instance, Cicero speaks of “the globe of the earth, raised above 
the sea, and placed in the centre of the universe, Tusc. Quaes., I., 28. 

{De Genesi contra Manicheos, II., 14; V: 5, 23; VII: 1. 

2De Trinitate, III., 8,9. For the whole subject see Osborn’s “From the 
Greeks to Darwin,” chaps. 2 and 3. 

||For most of the preceding references to the philosophers and Church 


Fathers, the writer is indebted to Andrew D. White's “A History of the 
Warfare of Science with Theology. 
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ments noted avove, the argument remains practically unchanged; 
the philosophers took the proper attitude toward what is now 
conceived as advanced education, while the theologians were 
hostile to it. Isolated statements may qualify the conclusion in 
one respect or another, but it can never be reversed. There is 
nothing to do with the conclusion but to accept it. 

But it is one thing to accept a conclusion based on facts ; it 
is quite another to give credence to every inference that may be 
drawn from such a conclusion. It would be very easy to con- 
demn the early Fathers for their position; in fact, it is the 
course usually pursued. The modern world, looking back upon 
the early centuries of the Christian era, beholds in the pagan 
philosophers the high priests of education, while the Christian 
leaders figure as its iconoclasts. 

But may not this be caused by attempting to express the con- 
ditions of the early centuries in terms of the nineteenth? The 
historical sense of most people is not strong. The conditions 
of existence in times far removed from our own, and under cir- 
cumstances utterly dissimilar, are translated into the language of 
our surroundings, the consequence is that they are nearly al- 
ways misunderstood. Supposing the facts are true,—and_ their 
trustworthiness eannot well be doubted,—was there nothing in 
the circumstances of the early Fathers to make their position 
inevitable? Were they, of all men, perverse, when the very 
principles of their religion demanded the opposite? The in- 
nate sense of justice in human nature must perceive that it 
would be manifestly unfair to judge them, except under the con- 
ditions of their own times, and in the light of their own know!- 
edge. Since they cannot come to us in defense of themselves, 
we must transport ourselves into their habits of life and thought, 
if we would “judge righteous judgment.” 

From the references given to their writings, it will be gathered 
that the philosophers and the theologians held antagonistic po- 
sitions on the subject of education. The learning of the time 
found its most earnest supporters in the former; the attitude of 
the latter was almost without exception hostile. It had not ai- 
ways been so, however. There had been a time when philoso- 
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phy was secure in its position, and Christianity was a thing un- 
known to it. Philosophy revelled in the favor of the wealthy 
and the educated ; Christianity was the consolation of the poor 
and the ignorant. Even later, when Christianity had penetrated 
into the higher ranks of society, there was no open hostility. 
Philosophers were among the first of these converts, and cer- 
tainly the first to defend Christianity from unjust imputations. 
Moreover, the first theologians, and all of the greatest, were stu- 
dents of philosophy. 

Yet all the while the seeds of antagonism were present. As 
Christianity grew into power and importance, it was seen how 
antipathetic they were in principle. Men instinctively recog- 
nized that the two could not live side by side. In every con- 
ception of life and its relations they were at odds. Philosophy 
was the possession of the favored few; only those who were 
wealthy or powerful, and those who were educated were accep- 
table to it. With all its lofty thoughts and sublime aspirations, 
there were no provisions made for the ignorant.” Very few of 
the philosophers attained the position of Plato, the most Chris- 
tian of all pagan teachers, and even he made the study and 
practice of philosophy the necessary medium whereby man’s 
soul must be freed from the power of evil. In his eyes, educa- 
tion was necessary for the soul-life; as a consequence, the un- 
instructed and the slaves could hardly be said to have souls. 
The natural result of such teaching was to elevate the few and 
degrade the many. It was responsible for the insolence of in- 
dividualism and self-assertion, so characteristic of the Greeks ; 
the tyranny of Rome, and her utter disregard for human life, 
can also be better understood in this light. The educated few 
are superior beings. They must wield all power; direct all gov- 
ernment. The masses are their slaves, fit only to do their bid- 
ding, and then to be cast aside. 

The teaching of Christianity was in direct opposition to all 
this. Instead of appealing to the few, it bodily declared itself 
as bringing a message for all. Neither wealth nor power, nor 
education, had any advantage over the meanest slave; for was 
it not written. “Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit 
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saith the Lord of Hosts?” (Zech. 4 :6). And the blessed Paul 
had said: “Not many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble are called” (1 Cor. 1 : 26). Nothing 
was of any worth but confession of Jesus Christ and absolute 
surrender to him; all souls were equal in the sight of God, and 
everyone had a soul. 

The influence of this teaching was profound. It gave to each 
individual a dignity and value that were inalienable, at the same 
time making him utterly independent of any external, whether 
culture, or position, or wealth. It is difficult for us to grasp the 
significance of this position, in our day. The vaunted super- 
iority of philosophy «was tacitly denied. Men, with their lives 
rooted directly in God, felt that their personality was more ex- 
alted than one that depended on education for its chief value. 
But such personality must be humble and dependent, because it 
was the gift of God; it must be humane, for all men are broth- 
ers; it must be loving, “because he first loved us.” At the 
same time, the governing principle of imperial Rome was con- 
troverted. If men had been “bought with a price,” the state 
could not have absolute power over them. They would be obe- 
dient to “the powers that be,” for so it was commanded; but 
they must refuse to commit treason against the higher alle- 
giance. Men might govern, but they must govern wisely and 
with respect to the rights of others. 

It may be asked, and with some reason, too, what bearing 
these antagonisms have on the relation of early Christianity to 
education. That could hardly be affected by the opposition of 
Christianity to principles of government. Besides, philosophy 
was but one of many distinct branches of learning. 

But is must be remembered that philosophy and government 
were very closely allied. The philosophers were the teachers of 
antiquity after the national cults had lost their hold. Many of 
them were in the employ of the governmenf. Their teachings 
were the conservators of the existing condition of affairs. The 
natural effect of their doctrines was to confirm government in 
many of its positions, as for instance, the inherent inequality of 

Vor. XXIX. No. 1. 13 
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man, the very thing most likely, in our eyes, to do incalculable 
harm to the cause of education. Nor is it true that philosophy 
was a separate study. True, it was distinguished by Quintilian 
from literature, science and art; but, in general, the term was 
used to cover the whole field of higher learning, with the excep- 
tion of medicine and law. Neither can it be admitted that the 
various branches of education had the distinctiveness to which 
we are accustomed. They were in their infancy, and had a cor- 
responding degree of development. For a very good reason 
they were comprehended under the term “philosophy.” It was 
the philosophers who presented the theories of creation; philos- 
ophers who advanced the ideas of the earth’s sphericity and the 
antipodes ; philosophers who looked for natural law in the struc- 
ture of the earth and the phenomena of the atmosphere. And, 
what is more, these observations and speculations were not kept 
separate from those that were ethical or metaphysical or relig- 
ious in their nature, but so mingled with them that it is impos- 
sible to imagine them to have conveyed the same significance 
they do for us. Thus, Cicero’s speculations are found in his es- 
says “on the contempt of death” and “whether virtue alone be 
sufficient.” When all this intimacy of relation is considered, it 
will not be difficult to understand why, in the natural antagon- 
ism of principles, the leaders of Christianity opposed the educa- 
tion of the day. Opponents are never discriminative in the 
midst of conflict. When the principle parts are rejected, the 
subordinate parts are sure to be accorded the same treatment. 

It is likely that the antagonism would not have been perma- 
nent, if these had been the only points of disagreement. Reason 
would have resumed its sway, and the points of likeness been 
emphasized rather than the points of difference. The political 
maxims would have been reformed; the conceptions of man’s 
dignity universalized and ennobled, while the limitations of phil- 
osophic morality would have been lost sight of in Christian per- 
fection. But the philosophy of the times had descended from 
the exalted position which the theologians admired so much in 
Plato. The recognition that the latter received was in no wise 
accorded to the former. If sympathy could be expressed by 
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the Fathers with the views of Plato, it was impossible with the 
teachings of their contemporaries. The reason for this was 
very simple; philosophy was no longer philosophy, in the true 
sense of the term. In one respect, it had become something 
more than philosophy ; in reality it had become much less. 

From the golden days of Plato, there had been a steady de- 
generation. The genius that had almost reached the gates of 
heaven was succeeded by one that abode upon the earth. Aris- 
totle, with his unimaginative and practical mind, analyzed the 
life out of idalism. He set aside the universalistic conceptions 
of Plato, and taught that only individuals have real existence, 
thereby causing the suspicion that the dialectic method had 
failed, and bringing about the return to sensualism. Conse- 
quently, his immediate successors, Dicearchus and Straton, de- 
liberately set aside “the god of philosophy,” declaring “that a 
divinity was unnecessary to the explanation of the existence and 
order of the universe.” Philosophy, instead of striving for a 
knowledge of real being, now gave itself to the subject of indi- 
vidual happiness. It had become a moral philosophy. 

It is easily understood, then, why Epicureanism and Stoicism 
should follow in the wake of Aristotelianism. Both were at- 
tempts to solve the problem of individual happiness. Epicurus 
endeavored to find the answer in pleasure. Truth was variable 
quantity for him. There was no right that was absolute or un- 
changeable; nothing that was intrinsically wrong. The virtues 
were of use only for the pleasure they gave. 

With the more highly organized, the result of such teaching 
was a selfishness which, though refined, was yet invincible. For 
men of coarser nature, the doctrine suggested the grossest sen- 
suality,—for were not their pleasures in these things ? 

Stoicism was a formal protest against such a system. Zeno, 
its founder, was a man of nobler soul than Epicurus. Instead 
of a very adaptable “pleasure,” he took “the universal reason” 
as the keynote of his philosophy. For Zeno, right and wrong 
were no longer ideas adjustable to each one’s desires. Every- 
thing was right that was approved by the universal conscience 
of the race; everything wrong that was condemned by the 
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same. Stoicism was a vast improvement over its predecessor, 
but that did not save it from equal failure. It was too limited 
in its operation. The nobler spirits of ascetic tendencies were 
attracted by its austere spirit of renunciation and rigid morality; 
but its principle of endurance and self-repression could never 
draw the multitudes of commoner clay. Nor even to those 
who were attracted by its grandeur, could it give peace, or the 
longed-for purity of soul. With a metaphysic that was impotent, 
which presented an impersonal God, and took away every hope 
of immortality, its natural effect was despair. Men of nervous 
temperament, such as Zeno and Cleanthes, were driven to sui- 
cide; the more apathetic took refuge in an egotism that 
amounted to self- worship. 

It cannot surprise us, then, that, with the total failure of these 
attempts, the skeptical philosophy, which had already begun un- 
der Timon and Pyrrhon, should be in the ascendant. There 
burst forth such a flood of cynical disbelief that the very foun- 
dations of religion in Greece and Rome were destroyed, and 
positive philosophy was discredited. Hardly any one who 
made the least pretension to knowledge accepted either. The 
gods were buffoons, fit subjects for the comic stage; the philoso- 
phers were fools. Why give any credence to them when they 
did not agree among themselves? Would it not be better to 
believe with Pyrrhon,—if there could be such a thing as belief, 
—that there was nothing certain, nothing true? As for a rule 
of life, they would do as they pleased. Had not Pyrrhon and 
Timon said: “Nothing is infamous; nothing is in itself just ; 
laws and customs alone constitute what is justice and what is 
iniquity?” And, if they were called on to defend their posi- 
tion, they would say again with their masters: “We assert noth 
ing ; no, not even that we assert nothing.” 

But such a position was at once too extreme and too absurd 
to last long, and the reaction soon set in. Yet, what to do was 
a puzzling question. Plato was too uncomfortable with his high 
ideals; Aristotle, too fatiguing with his endless divisions and 
rules; Epicureanism, Stoicism and Skepticism had all been tried 
and found wanting. Perhaps a happy combination of the differ- 
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ent philosophies would give a better result. So the period of 
eclectic philosophy began, which, like all such hybrids, fell be- 
low its originals. Every possible combination was presented for 
acceptance, and the world was plagued with a race of philoso- 
phasters to distort the thoughts and ape the manners of their 
betters. Of course, the attempt was an utter failure. 

There was but one thing left for philosophy to do, and that 
was to step outside of its own realm and seek authority else- 
where. This was done by Apcllonius of Tyana and his disci- 
ple,* Plotinus of Alexandria. The former in the first century 
of our era, the latter in the third, in their efforts to restore phi- 
losophy, naturally returned to Pythogoras and Plato. Philoso- 
phy had gone from bad to worse ever since they had been de- 
serted. Yet they were not to be followed entirely, for they had 
failed in part because they had neglected the religious element 
too much. This Plotinust sought to supply by an appeal to 
the ancient eastern theosophy, with which he came in contact at 
Alexandria. In this he found the “doctrines concerning the 
principle of evil, the gradual development of the divine essence, 
and creation by intermediate agencies,’—none of which were 
found in Plato. These should supplement the deficiencies of his 
master; answer some of the riddles he had left unanswered, and 
meet the needs of the world. Philosophy had emphasized the 
intellectual side too much in speculation; Plotinus determined 
that the religious element should be in the ascendant. “Philoso- 
phy should be worship—no amusement, but prayer.” 

It was inevitable that this attempt should be made. The 
mysticism of the east had permeated every rank of society. 
Thousands who had turned away in disgust from the national 
cults and philosophy, now gave unquestioning allegiance to the 
theurgy of Egypt, Syria and the far east. The wilder the 
mysteries, the deeper the degredation, the more abject was the 
superstitious reverence accorded them. It was because of the 

*Plotinus was attracted to the course he pursued by reading the life of 
Apollonius by Philostratus. 


+So did Apollonius, but his life is too traditional to refer to with confi- 
dence. 
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utter failure of philosophy and religion that the world bowed in 
worship to the very demons of the east, plunging deeper with 
every disappointment, if so be that peace might be found. Phi- 
losophy was compelled to make the alliance; but, by the very 
necessity, it confessed that it had nothing to give to the world. 

This was the reason why the theologians opposed philosophy 
so strenuously. Platonism was admired, if we may judge the 
early Fathers by their own statements.* But Platonism was 
practically out of the race when Christianity appeared upon the 
scene. A few here and there studied the “divine Plato,” but 
they formed in no sense an influential school. And if we may 
infer anything from the experiences of Justin Martyr, Augus- 
tine and others, the most of these must have been led to em- 
brace Christianity. The dominant philosophies of the first cen- 
tury in the Christian era were Epicureanism and Stoicism, which 
divided the suffrages of the educated classes between them. 
With these, Christianity could not have a moment’s sympathy ; 
the doubtful “pleasure” of the Epicurean and the colossal pride 
of the Stoic were alike hateful to it. But these had to be met 
only in a practical way. When the time came for the develop 
ment of the Christian theologians, both these schools had given 
way to the philosophic eclecticism of the philosophasters, on 
the one hand, and the religious eclecticism of Neo-Platonism, on 
the other. If we want to appreciate the opposition of Chris- 
tianity to the philosophy of its time, we need but remember 
this fact. 

Here were two systems of philosophy, so-called, that were 
confessedly impotent. The one declared it by its Protean 
changes; the other by its union with oriental mysticism. The 
disciples of the former soon fell away from the purpose with 
which they began. Already they began among the followers of 
Epicurus and Zeno that speculation had given place to morals. 
For them, however, it became a mere branch of literature, a 
chance for oratorical display. Instead of teaching morality, 
they became expert casuists, such as would have shamed the 
victims of Pascal’s invective. In every place of assembly, one 


*Sheldon’s History of Christian Doctrine, Vol. I., pp. 18, 19. 
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or more of these despicable parasites might be found trying “to 
make the worse appear the better reason,” and defending every 
imaginable vice and crime by the use of ingenious sophistry. 

It will be admitted that Neo-Platonism has a much more re- 
spectable record; the very fact that for two centuries it was a 
formidable rival to Christianity will testify to this. Yet, like the 
other eclectic system, it had no stability. The mystical doc- 
trine of “Ecstasy,” by which Plotinus rose above the limitations 
of “individuality, memory, time, space, phenominal contradic- 
tions, and logical distinctions,” and contemplated the divine per- 
fections within himself, was supplemented by his immediate suc- 
cessor, Porphyry, with a development of demonology and the 
beginning of an active crusade against Christianity. lamblichus, 
the disciple of Porphyry, carried the movement still further by 
the introduction of a “theurgic or magical element, teaching, 
among other things, that certain mystical exercises and symbols 
exerted a supernatural influence over the divinities.” Along 
this line, Neo Platonism was carried by a brilliant line of teach- 
ers, among whom may be named Hypatia, until it received its 
extreme theurgical development from Proclus. 

Can it be wondered, then, that Christian teachers denounced 
the philosophy of their day as false and pernicious? Would we 
not, if we had been in their places, have had an invincible repug- 
nance for everything connected with the systems? How could 
the theories of the philosophers receive the approval of the the- 
ologians when based on such principles? Everything connected 
with the name of philosophy would be discredited by such as- 
sociation. Perhaps, now, we can the better appreciate the in- 
difference of Eusebius and Basil, and the more direct antagon- 
ism of Lactantius. 

It may be suggested, however, that philosophy should be 
judged by its best representatives. The theories and acquire- 
ments of a Plato, an Epicurus, a Lucretius, a Cicero, should not 
be condemned because of the sophistries and vagaries of later 
schools. Let it be said, in reply, that the former philosophies 
were not the ones under practical consideration. If they had 
been the result might have been different. The philosophies of 
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the time affected to represent the learning of the time, and the 
two had to be judged together. Moreover, as stated before, the 
scientific theories referred to were intermingled with many other 
elements in the philosophies, and occupied quite a subordinate 
position. To censure the Fathers for not accepting them, un- 
der the circumstances, is absurd. Only the developments of 
later centuries have brought us to appreciate the prophetic vis- 
ion of the pagan philosophers,—perhaps to read into their 
writings many things that they never contemplated. Finally, 
in the days when Christianity came in contact with philosophy, 
these various branches of knowledge were ignored. The fol- 
lowers of the great philosophies were moral philosophers ; spec- 
ulation was a lost art with them. If any speculative subject 
was touched upon, it was done in the spirit of a dilettante. 
Philosophy had become an intellectual game ; “words took the 
place of things, forms of realities.” Moral earnestness was 
lacking in the pursuit of abstract truth, and with it had de- 
parted sound education in all other subjects. If such was the 
state of affairs among the adherents of philosophy, what could 
be expected of those who were compelled by higher demands to 
oppose it ? 

But, perhaps, the thing that necessitated the most rigid an- 
tagonism of the early Fathers was the practical immorality of 
philosophy. Its moral teachings had become a matter of mere 
convention and prudence,—to suit the time and the place. This 
has already been pointed out in the career of the eclectic phi- 
losophers, it was so, too, with the Neo-Platonists. Though 
their doctrine called for purity of life, and many of their leaders 
were of the true nobility, yet the very genius of the system led 
in the other direction. That it should be the case with the 
Epicureans, also, will be accepted as a matter of course; but 
that Stoicism should fail in the test, is a matter of surprise. 
One would have thought that with its doctrine of an absolute 
right and wrong, and its principle of strict morality and self- 
repression, it would have overcome the feelings of the time. 
One instance, however, will serve to prove the opposite to have 
been the case. 
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Among all the characters of the first centuries, there is hardly 
one who is more attractive than Seneca. A philosopher of the 
Stoic school, he had put its teachings into so winning a form 
that not only his own time, but succeeding generations, have ad- 
mired. His sympathy with humanity, however degraded ; his 
nobility of thought ; his aspirations toward the perfect life; his 
surprising approximation to the spiritual teachings of St. Paul, 
—all gave rise to the after tradition that he had learned of the 
apostle to the Gentiles.* Farrar considered him worthy of a 
prominent place in his “Seekers after God,” and truly he seems 
deserving of the honor. Yet, this same Seneca, who thought 
so divinely, “who could discourse so finely upon the abstemious- 
ness and contentment of the philosophers, who, on all occasions 
paraded his contempt for earthly things as nothingness and van- 
ity, amassed, during the four years of his greatest prosperity 
and power, a fortune of three hundred millions of sesterces, 
(over $15,000,000), and, while writing a treatise on Poverty, had 
in his house five hundred citrus tables, tables of veined wood 
brought from Mount Atlas, which sometimes cost as much as 
$25,000, and even $70,000. The same Seneca who preached 
so much about purity of morals was openly accused of adultery 
with Julia and Agrippina, and led this pupil, Nero, into still 
more shameful practices. He wrote a work upon Clemency, yet 
had, beyond question, a large part of Nero’s atrocities upon his 
conscience. It was he, too, who composed the letter in which 
Nero justified before the Senate the murder of his own mother.”’+ 
“Characteristic is his relation to Annaeus Serenus, captain 
of the watch under Nero. Seneca regulates his life even to the 
smallest detail, points out what he shall read, how he may best 
spend his day. Serenus lays before him the state of his soul, 
Seneca discusses it like a father confessor.”{ Yet this very 
Serenus is the one who brought about Nero’s amour with Acte. 

When the sublime writings of Seneca are contemplated in the 


*Seekers after God, parallels between Senaca and the Scriptures. 
tUhlhorn's Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism, pp. 93, 94. 
tUhlhorn's Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism, p. 93. 
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light of his life, who can help perceiving their practical worthless- 
ness? They are “words, nothing but words.” And yet, if this 
can be said of Seneca, what must have been the condition of 
the thousands who affected philosophy as an ornament, and led 
the life of beasts? Philosophy might boast of an Epictetus, a 
Marcus Aurelius, an Hypatia, even a Julian, but these were 
striking, and not perfect, contrasts to the multitude of its de- 
votees. 

Can it be surprising, then, that the theologians turned away 
in disgust from philosophy, and distrusted everything connected 
with it? The marvel is that they were tolerant in the least de- 
gree. I fancy there are thousands who pride themselves on the 
catholicity of their sympathies who would not have gone as far 
as they. But when Chrysostom* was questioned about schools 
and education in his day, he could say: “If you have masters 
amongst you who can answer for the virtue of your children, 
I should be very far from advocating your sending them to a 
monastary ; on the contrary, I should strongly insist on their re- 
maining where they are. But if no one can give such a guaran- 
tee, we ought not to send children to school where they will 
learn vice before they learn science, and where, in acquiring 
learning of relatively small value, they will loose what is far 
more precious, their integrity of soul. * * Are we, then, 
to give up literature? you will exclaim. I do not say that, but 
I do say that we must not kill souls’. * * When the founda- 
tions of a building are sapped, we should seek rather for archi- 
tects to reconstruct the whole edifice than for artists to adorn 
the walls. In fact the choice lies between two alternatives—a 
liberal education, which you may get by sending your children 
to the public schools, or the salvation of their souls, which you 
may get by sending to the monks. Which is to gain the day, 
science, or the soul? If you can unite both advantages, do so 
by all means; but if not, choose the most precious.” Who in 
our day could have better stated the desirability of education, 
and presented the superior claims of moral law? And yet 


*Chrys. Op. I, pp. 115-122, Ed. Gaume. Quoted from Cath. Rev., 
April 1898, pp. 241-42. 
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Chrysostom is classed as one opposed to the higher education 
of his day! But, in truth, the attitude of Chrysostom was the 
almost invariable attitude of the Church. Even so late as the 
sixth century, the prudent and conservative Cassiodorus* could 
say: “The Holy Fathers have passed no decree binding us to 
repudiate secular literature; for, in fact, such reading prepares 
the mind in no slight measure for understanding the sacred 
writings.” 

So far the argument has been little more than a frank confes- 
sion of Christianity’s open hostility to the education of its 
times, together with considerations that might win for it a fairer 
judgment. But it must not be inferred from this, that early 
Christianity is to be held accountable for the decline of philo- 
sophical learning. That it had its share in hastening the de- 
cline, will be admitted. If it had adopted a merely passive at- 
titude toward pagan culture, it would have to be classed among 
the distructive powers. But even had Christianity not appeared 
on the scene, the learning of Greece and Rome would have dis- 
appeared: It bore the seeds of its dissolution within itself. 

For several centuries before the Christian era, philosophy had 
the field to itself. Thousands accepted the teachings of the dif- 
ferent schools, Peripatetic, and Academic, Stoic and Epicurean, 
each having unquestioning belief in his own philosophy. But 
in the midst of these, the sophist as mere rhetorician, rapidly 
gained the ascendancy. Indeed, with the first century A. D., 
as intimated before, philosophy had become mere mental gym- 
nastics. 

This cannot be charged to the indifference, or opposition, of 
the state, nor to the lack of earnestness in the attending schol- 
ars. The favor of the state was too much in evidence, in its 
libraries, buildings and endowments, to countenance such a 
charge. As early as the reign of Augustus the university at 
Athens was richly endowed by public and private funds. With 
the endowments, there naturally came more definite organiza- 
tion; the studies were classified under three divisions,—soph- 
istics or rhetoric, politics and philosophy. There were several 


*Newman’s “Historical Sketches,” II., 453. 
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professors for each subject, the occupant of each chair receiving, 
in addition to special privileges, a large salary for life. In later 
days, Hadrian established a large library there. 

In Alexandria, a complete system of higher instruction was 
built up under the Ptolemies. The greatest library in the 
world, numbering over seven thousand volumes was stored in 
the serapeion. Near by Ptolemy Philodelphus founded the col- 
lege, generally known as the museum, in which were assembled 
the most eminent men to expound the whole range of knowl- 
edge. The first century after Christ witnessed the foundation of 
the Roman university by the state. The work of the institu- 
tion was confirmed and extended by Vespasian,* under whom 
“fixed salaries and senatorial ranks were attached to certain 
chairs.” The endowment and privileges were renewed and in- 
creased by successive emperors. In connection with these, may 
be mentioned the many libraries in Rome, prominent among 
which were the two established by Augustus and the one by 
Asinius Pollio. 

Nor was higher instruction confined to the universities alone. 
“In all the cities of the Roman world the education of youth 
was entrusted to masters of grammar and rhetoric, who were 
elected by the magistrates, maintained at the public expense, and 
distinguished by many lucrative and honorable privileges.”’+ 

Notwithstanding these strenuous efforts, however, nothing could 
arrest the general decline. Even as early as A. D., 350, education 
had to be stimulated by legal enactments ;{ but, in spite of the 
devices of the emperors, both eastern and western, learning disap- 
peared—literature and science were things of the past. The only 
studies that bore any marks of genuineness were law and medi- 
cine, and these preserved their vitality only because they were 
demanded by the needs of man and the body politic. “Grammar 
had lost itself in verbal criticism ; dialectic had passed into verbal 
eristic; rhetoric had become, where it was not a mass of rules for 
being eloquent (necessarily futile), mere sophistic ; and philosophy 

*Sueton. Vita Vesp., 18. 


+Gibbon, Decline and Fall of Roman Empire, II., 334. 
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* * had become void through the absence of ethical purpose, 
and, in the end, degraded by alliance with Egyptian magic.”’* 
After the death of Augustine (430), the university schools may 
be said to have died out. A few of the provinical universities 
in Gaul and Africa, as well as the institutions in Edessa and 
Nisibis, lasted a little longer. The intellectual condition of the 
times may be well summed up in the words of Sidonius Apol 

linaris: “Young men no longer study; professors no longer 
have pupils; knowledge languishes and dies.” It is a sad end- 
ing to a career begun in such hope, but the blame lies with phi- 
losophy itself. It had nothing to give to those who inquired of 
it for help, and in the end none came. 

The purpose of this paper will not be completed until some 
reference is made to the positive relation of early Christianity 
to education. The former discussion, in form at least, has been 
largely negative; but this was demanded by the nature of the 
subject. Christianity, however, had a positive side to its educa- 
tional activity. 

When Christianity came to men with its message, it found 
them in the depths of skepticism and despair. There was no 
lack of learning, but spirituality was lacking. Like a true edu- 
cator, Christianity saw the need, and bent all its energies in that 
direction. It taught men there was a God above who required 
their allegiance; it gave them hope that they might come to 
know God by belief in one who was his own best witness, and 
by the purification of their lives; it restored the lost treasure of 
earnestness in life by pointing out that no effort here was lost, 
but rather enhanced the larger life in the kingdom of the Father; 
it exalted relation to God; it broadened their sympathies by de- 
claring that all men are brothers. This was, considering the 
needs of the times, very positive teaching. 

Though the attitude of Christianity was hostile to the schools 
of the time, it was not so to the best elements of their learning. 
At first, the early Fathers obtained these of necessity in the pa- 
gan schools, but later they formed schools of their own for the 
pursuit of such knowledge. Already with the beginning of the 
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third century, beside the elements of education, “Christians were 
expected to teach and study the liberal arts, profane literature, 
philosophy, and the biblical languages. Their teachers com- 
mented on the Scripture, and devoted themselves to a critical 
study of its text; positive theology, as it is called, had estab- 
lished itself in the schools, together with a certain systematic 
science of Christian ethics, and, we may add, many branches of 
physical science also. It matters very little that these latter 
were but imperfectly known; the real point worth observing is 
that every branch of human knowledge, in so far as it had been 
cultivated at that time, was included in the studies of the Chris- 
tian schools; and, considering that this had been the work of 
scarcely more than two centuries, and those centuries of bloody 
persecution, it must be acknowledged to have been a tolerably 
expansive growth.”* 

This attitude of Christianity was confirmed in the following 
centuries, its schools adapting themselves to all of real educa- 
tional value that could possibly be used. The reader, however, 
must not be misled by this statement, nor by the quotation 
above. The curricula of the Christian schools were planned on 
much narrower lines than those of the philosophic schools in 
the palmy days of pagan culture. This was occasioned, how- 
ever, by the conditions of the times, and the Christian teachers 
must needs comply with them. After the dissolution of the 
philosophic schools, their place was taken by those of the 
Christians as well as might be; the learning of the time was 
continued until the deluge of barbarism came and submerged 
the western empire, separating at the same time the larger por- 
tion of the eastern empire from all connection with Byzantine 
culture. 

With the close of this period, the limits of the subject may 
be supposed to have been reached. The discussion, however, 
would not be complete without a statement of how Christianity 
met the changed conditions. The flood of barbarism, which 
had apparently destroyed the old civilization, made it impossible 
to continue the old schools. The same fate that had overtaken 


*Christian Schools and Scholars, p. 10. 
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the philosophic schools, now visited those of the Christians, 
though for different reasons. There were professors to teach, 
but no young men to study. But, though the monasteries could 
no longer be centres of learning, they served another purpose. 

Many, like Salvian,* fled for sanctuary in the monastery from 
the awful devastation around them, which must have seemed 
like the approach of the judgment day. With them went their 
books, their learning, and their refinement. Here in their refuge 
they spent the remainder of life, using their last energies in the 
service of God, and in putting into permanent form the results 
of their studies. Many were the books they wrote,—some, 
treatises on the times ; others, commentaries on the philosophies, 
tragedies and comedies of pagan culture,—and those which re- 
main to us are valuable alike for their preservation of learning 
that would otherwise have been lost, and for curious side lights 
on the thought and conditions of the time. 

Through these refugees, and the libraries that gradually ac- 
cumulated, the monasteries became the repositories of what 
learning yet remained. More than this, they became centres of 
refinement, from which went out in the succeeding years, in 
ever-widening circles, the pulses of a civilization that was sup- 
posed to be dead. 

In the meantime, however, the rudiments of civilization were 
not neglected. Because of the constant uncertainity, and the 
daily menace to life and property, the arts of husbandry were 
neglected and forgotten. But the monks, in their protected 
zones, kept alive the traditions of agriculture, and, when more 
favorable days came, restored to the people the knowledge that 
marked the point of departure from barbarism. Kingsley,* in 
his description of “the monk as a civilizer,” points out very 
clearly the effectiveness of the monastery as a nursery of civili- 
zation; whenever one was founded, a town sprang up around it, 
and life attained a higher plane. In al! this Christianity dis- 
played the spirit of the true educator. 

*For an appreciative sketch of Salvian and his times, see C. Kingsley's 


“The Roman and the Teuton.” 
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It may be objected, however, that this conception of Chris- 
tianity is much too favorable. The opposition of the Church to 
progress is notorious. The literal and allagorical interpretation 
of the Bible; the development of Scriptural demonology, and 
the “magical” conception of natural phenomena, blocked the 
wheels of progress and forbade the study of true science. 
Nearly all advancement came in spite of the theologians, not 
because of them. 

It will not be denied, however, that the simpler arts of civili- 
zation were most important in those days of anarchy, and no 
one will be so hardy as to claim that the forces opposed to the 
Church had anything to do with their preservation. As for the 
the “magical” view of the universe, and its baneful influencc, it 
would be well to prove that Neo- Platonism, in its latter develop- 
ments, is not responsible for this. Neither time nor space al- 
low a proper review of this question, but history records that 
the last and most formidable place of pagan philosophy was a 
system of magic. Though it fairly fell before the superior 
power of the Church, its teachings found fertile soil in the 
superstitious times, and Christianity became infected in spite of 
itself. Which, then, should fairly be held responsible,—Chris- 
tianity or philosophy ? 

It is not claimed that early Christianity made no mistakes. 
Its shortcomings are only too apparent to those who acquaint 
themselves with the history of the period. But, when we con- 
sider its adverse circumstances, the difficulties with which it had 
to cope,—the words of condemnation that rise to our lips are 
hushed. As for its course in the iatter years, when the deluge 
of barbarism had finally submerged the greater part of the old 
civilization, it did its work well under the circumstances. Pro- 
fessor Adams* has well said: “It would have required a greater 
miracle than is anywhere recorded to have kept alive in the gen- 
eral population of the west the civilization of Greece and Rome 
during such times, for it would have required the reconstruction 
of human nature and the modification of all historical laws.’’ 

Early Christianity may have been wrong in many of its posi- 

*G, B. Adams, Civ, during the Middle Ages, p. 9. 
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tions; its theologians may have committed themselves to many 
absurdities ; the Church may have retarded in many ways the 
ideal progress of education, but still the question will rise 
whether the primary cause of the things may not have been in 
circumstances that were beyond control. To satisfy such in- 
quiry, has been the purpose of this paper,—not to assume the 
role of special pleader, but, while frankly acknowledging all de- 
fects, to ask for a hearing of all the evidence. That, after all, is 
the only proper attitude to maintain toward the subject. One's 
sympathies may mislead him; his convictions incline to one 
side or the other; but, throughout, the inquiry must be con- 
ducted in the spirit of honesty, “to discover what the man who 
has understanding of just and unjust will say, and what the 
truth will say.” 


a 


ARTICLE VI. 


CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 


I. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


By Proressor D. H. Baus.tin, D. D. 


A new word has recently been coined by Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Parker, the great English preacher, for use among religious con- 
troversialists. The new word is “neodoxy”, and was used by 
the originator to designate the prevailing attitude of England as 
regards theology. ‘“Neodoxy” is neither orthodoxy or hetero- 
doxy, says Dr. Parker, “but a disposition to seek something 
new, to welcome novelties, to revel in inventiveness, to make 
progress any way, without any idea of where the progress leads.” 
It is a matter of no ordinary theological and historical interest 
that Principal A. M. Fairbairn, D. D., LL. D., the author of 
that thoughtful book, “The Place of Christ in Modern Theol- 
ogy,” is soon to issue a new work on “The Person of Christ and 
the Philosophy of Religion,” and that Professor Ramsey, the au- 
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thor of several books of rare value and historical interest, will 
soon publish a new treatise under the title “Was Christ Born at 
Bethlehem ?” 

_The ritualistic controversy raging in the Anglican Church 
has called out in the Contemporary Review several articles of 
much interest. In the September number, Mr. J. Horace Round 
writes of “Popular Church History.” In the October number, 
Mr. G. H. F. Nye furnishes a reply to Mr. Round under the 
title “Church History for the People.” In the November issue 
Bishop Barsy attempts to answer the question “What is Ritual- 
ism?” The seriousness of the situation is indicated by the 
Bishop in these words: “It will, I think, be seen that the ques- 
tion is one of complexity; that any action in relation to it in- 
volves the dealing with matters in which men are very deeply 
and earnestly interested; that such action, if hasty, intolerant 
and inconsiderate, may seriously impair the energy and break 
the unity of the Church; that on the other hand the policy of 
inaction has already gone on too long and is now morally im- 
possible.” 

The question whether the Lutheran Church has ever been a 
persecuting church is answered negatively in the Zheological 
Quarterly of the Missouri Synod in a unique way, in an article 
on “the case of Dr. Krell.” It regards the case as “conclusive as 
a demurrer against the charge of religious persecution preferred 
against the Lutheran Church.” 

The Rev. Samuel C. Bartlett, D. D., the author of that strong 
book the “Veracity of the Hexateuch,” gives in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra for October, a strong and timely article on “Higher Criti- 
cism at High-Water Mark.” It is a trenchent reply to certain 
claims made in behalf of the new critical methods now so widely 
used in dealing with the Old Testament Scriptures, by Prof. 
Samuel Ives Curtiss of Chicago, in a series of articles published 
in the Congregationalist, as showing the methods of the new 
critics. It is an article of rare value, keen insight, and forcible 
statement. As indicative of their way of dealing with the 
sacred writings, Dr. Bartlett says: “The evidence is made 
chiefly by the scissors, by forcible dealings, disintegrations, ex- 
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cisions, transpositions, omissions, and insertions wrought upon a 
continuous text, often reducing it to smal! fragments in the pro- 
cess. It was the remark of the German Rupprecht in 1896, 
concerning this school: ‘With inexcusable arbitrariness they 
make the text to order as they want it.’” 

Upon the question of Biblical Criticism in general, the Bid/1- 
otheca Sacra in an editorial on the theological position of that 
ably conducted Quarterly, speaks a reassuring and admonitory 
word: “Scholars in mature life who have lived through the 
controversies of the last fifty years over the date of the books 
of the New Testament have good reason for hesitation in the 
reception of the dogmatic and derisive language constantly em- 
ployed by the newer school descriptive of their more conserva- 
tive brethren. The event has proved that the whole mass of 
German criticism of the New Testament emanating from the 
school of Baur is an inflated bubble of the thinnest kind. These 
critics were one and all false prophets. In absence of the means 
of contradiction, they continued to repeat, that if we could only 
get hold-of a last copy of Tatian’s Diatessaron, or the so-called 
gospel of Peter, we should find documents more original than 
the four gospels, but we have now found Tatian’s Diatessaron 
and a portion of the gospel of Peter, and both prove to be com- 
pilations from all four of the gospels. The younger generation 
of students can scarcely comprehend what a collapse this is, and 
what ignominy thereby is really brought upon what has been 
the predominant school of New Testament critics for the last 
fifty years. Harnack’s surrender, in which he grudgingly ad- 
mits that the traditional dates assigned to the New Testament 
books are approximately correct, is a defeat which would have 
been heralded by headlines covering a whole page of an Amer- 
ican newspaper had anything analagous to it occurred in politi- 
cal or national affairs.” Various theories are being propounded 
in the Anglican Church to account for certain Romanizing tend- 
encies. The archbishop of Armagh accounts for these deflec- 
tions from real Protestantism in this way: “Ignorance of Re- 
formation principles seems to account for a good deal of the 
Romanizing extravagances so painfully prominent in some 
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quarters.” Nevertheless the archbishop is hopeful, and says 
further: “I am not afraid for England or her religion, I do not 
believe that the great English Church will go to pieces over ig- 
nominious squabbles over curiously tessallated opinions and 
patchwork or piebald rites. When I look around Christendom, 
England is about the only country where faith is not afraid to 
reason, nor reason ashamed to adore.” 

In the October number of the Presbyterian and Reformed Re- 
view, Mr. Witsius Lohman gives an interesting account of a 
leading Dutch theologian, Dr. Abraham Kuyper, for many years 
the leader of the anti-revolutionary party in the state and of the 
conservative party in the Church of Holland. Dr. Kuyper is 
not widely known yet in this country, but is a vigorous and 
aggressive thinker, who is likely to be known more widely in 
this country from his recently translated “Encylopedia of The- 
ology,” noticed by Dr. J. W. Richard, in the October number of 
this QUARTERLY, and from the fact that he is to give the “Stone 
Lectures” before Princeton Seminary this autumn on “Calvin- 
ism.” His viewpoint and position in the theological life and 
thought of the times may be seen from the following: “In the 
conflict with unbelief and indifferentism, with materialism and 
pessimism, in brief with all the elements that are undermining 
the health of the individual or of the people, he has still re- 
mained the leader whose forceful words strengthen the hearts of 
the Christians of Holland, no matter to what ecclesiastical ten- 
dency they may adhere. His significance lies above all in this, 
that he does not content himself with protests, or lose himself in 
resultless apologetics, but confronts the science with a science of 
faith. He does not attack ‘the wisdom of this world’ in its fruits 
but exposes it in its roots; it is his life aim to create a science 
on a different foundation—on the foundation of the palingenesis, 
and this aim he prosecutes with all his energy and talents. * * 
He vigilantly guards against every attempt to destroy the boun- 
daries between God and the world, between truth and falsehood, 
because a victorious battle is impossible so long as men feel 
themselves in doubt as to the boundary line that separates the 
Kingdom of God from the kingdom of the world.” 
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In the same high class Quarterly, Prof.. Dosker continues his 
papers on “John of Barneveldt, Martyr or Traitor,” a criticism of 
some of the data in Motley’s fascinating history, and Professor 
William Benton Greene continues his strong papers on the “Meta- 
physics of Christian Apologetics,” this time discussing morality 
which “is rooted in the idea of oughtness and grows through the 
practical recognition of the particular duties in which oughtness 
unfolds itself.” 

Mr. Thomas Bonquillon, a Roman Catholic writer, in the Oc- 
tober issue of the Catholic University Bulletin, writes entertain- 
ingly upon “Catholicity and Civilization.” Mr. B. makes a 
rather adroit effort to forestall and offset invidious comparisons 
between Protestant and Catholic countries. He attaches, as we 
think an undue importance to climatic and other natural causes 
in the production of types of civilization, and in his zeal for his 
chosen faith, too little importance to types of religious faith and 
life. We let him speak for himself: “Without discussing the mys- 
terious forces that underlie the great movement of civilization, 
east to west, from south to north and vice versa, let us remark 
again that civilization depends on many causes, chief among 
them being sun, climate, race, economic condition, international 
relations. An intelligent student must take account of all the 
influences which favor or retard the development of civilization. 
For example, a South American Republic compares badly with 
a Swiss Canton in regard to popular instruction. Is this inferi- 
ority due to catholicity, or rather to the constitution of the peo. 
ple, whose blood is perhaps nine-tenths Indian? The catholicity 
of Spain cannot entirely explain the sobriety of its people, nor 
can Protestantism be entirely to blame for the intemperance 
prevalent some thirty years ago among peoples of the North. 
Climate is a factor in both cases. May we not conclude then 
that a comparison of religions and their effect on civilization is 
just and honest, only when we compare them in peoples of the 
same race, climate and economic conditions ?” 

In the department of Ecclesiology two English books of re- 
cent publication, by representatives of the Anglican Church, pre- 
sent the divergent views entertained in that body on the same 
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general subject. The Christian Ecclesia, a course of lectures on 
the “Early History and Early Conceptions of the Ecclesia,” by 
Dr. F. J. A. Hort, is somewhat remarkable, because of the man, 
his method and his conclusions. The characteristics, ability and 
attainments of the man give unusual weight to his testimony 
and his conclusions. His book discuses with painstaking care 
all the passages in the New Testament that have reference to 
the Church and ministry. The work is purely biblical in its 
scope, and the learned author’s conclusions are confirmatory of 
the truly Protestant view of the nature and character of the 
Church and ministry. Since the publication of Lightfoot's great 
essay on the same subject, and Hatch’s Bampton lectures on 
the “Organization of the Early Christian Churches,’ no such 
exposure has been made of the fallacies and pretentiousness of 
a false ecclesiasticism. Dr. Hort maintains that in the impor- 
tant passages of the New Testament in which assurances were 
given by the Lord and certain charges as to the gift of the 
Spirit, the remission and retention of sins, Christ's universal 
authority and his abiding presence, no exclusive prerogative was 
conferred upon the apostles, even though by his own fellow 
churchmen that passage is continually cited as the basis of 
sacerdotal claims transmitted form the apostolate to the episco- 
pate. He gives what seems to us an unanswerable demonstra- 
tion that the theory of the apostolic succession has no basis in 
fact, in the teaching of the New Testament. He further shows 
that what was fundamental in the apostolic office is that which 
is common to all Christians, and forms the basis of the “Christian 
ecclesia,” namely, discipleship to Christ, personal faith in the 
world’s Redeemer. The discipleship which accompanied our 
Lord’s ministry, contained, though in an immature form, precisely 
the conditions by which the ecclesia subsisted afterwards, faith 
and devotion to the Lord, felt and exercised in union and conse- 
quent brotherly love. It was the strength, so to speak of St. 
Peter's discipleship, which enabled him, leading the other eleven 
disciples and in conjunction with them to a foundation on which 
fresh growths of the ecclesia could be built. “They themselves 
(the apostles), constituted the foundation (of the Church) in the 
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sense which the gospels lead us to recognize the chosen 
hands of intimate disciples, the first rudimentary ecclesia on 
which the ecclesia of Palestine was first built, and then indi 
rectly every other ecclesia, whether it had or had not been per- 
sonally founded by an apostle.” The Church is built upon faith 
in Christ, and is the fellowship of all who believe in him. He 
can find in the New Testament no “divine sight” of church 
government, no exclusive recognition of and authority for any 
form. “The offices instituted in the ecclesia were the creation of 
successive experiences, and changes of circumstance, involving 
at the same time a partial adoption first of Jewish precedents 
by the eeclesia of Judea, and then apparently of Judean Chris- 
tian precedents by the ecclesia of the dispersion and the Gen 
tiles.” 

The second book referred to above, is of entirely another 
order. Its very title is indicative of the theory of its able au 
thor—*Ministerial Priesthood—chapters preliminary to the 
study of the ordinal, or the rationale of ministers and the mean- 
ing of Christian Priesthood,” by R. C. Moberly, D. D., Regius 
Professor of Pastoral Theology, at the University of Oxford. 
The purpose of this able treatise is to determine the question 
“What is Priesthood in the Church of Christ?” Dr. Moberly 
presents us in this book with a very high idea of the unity of the 
Church, and controverts the views of Hatch and others, which 
would trace this unity simply to a general tendency in the early 
centuries of the Christian era toward the formation of associa- 
tions and especially religious associations. “The view or mean- 
ing of church unity is closely allied to any true understanding 
of church ministry. Indeed the basis of a true understanding 
of church ministry is a true understanding of the Church. The 
Church is likened to a body, her ministry to certain specific 
organs or members of the body. The body is a single articu 
lated whole, and when we inquire into the rationale of church 
ministers, we are inquiring into the principle of the differentia- 
tion of functions within a single unity.” Our author then in 
due logical order insists “that ministerial authority depends upon 
continuous transmission from the apostles through those to 
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whom the apostles transmitted the power to transmit, and that 
this must be recognized as being from the time of St. Clement 
onward, a principle implanted in the consciousness of the Chris- 
tian Church.” In this, we have the theory of the apostolic suc- 
cession pure and simple. The Church must be without an au- 
thoritative ministry unless she can show by indubitable evi- 
dence, that her present teachers have been set apart by other 
teachers who can prove in turn that they and all their predeces- 
sors were ordained by men whose ordination reaches back with- 
out an interruption to the laying on of apostolic hands. 

Our author maintains a divinely warranted episcopate and re- 
pudiates the position to which prolonged and careful study 
brought such distinguished Anglican scholars as Lightfoot, 
Hatch and others, viz., that the episcopate properly so-called 
would seem to have been developed from a subordinate office, 
that the episcopal office was formed out of the presbyterial by 
elevation, Dr. Moberly has given an able and elevated treatise 
on stoutly controverted points, such a treatise as will bring joy 
to the hearts of the “high churchman,” but which not withstand- 
ing will not convince the man who plants himself upon the New 
Testament and the history of the Church. 

A well written editorial in the Methodist Review on “Opinions 
and Morals”, gives an account of some well known forms of 
mental obliquity and finds something of an example in the 
fidelity with which the late Chas. H. Spurgeon adhered to his 
sturdy type of Calvinism: “A considerable number of good men 
seem firmly convinced that only wickedness prevents the uni- 
versal prevalence of their particular beliefs. They feel, no 
doubt, that all other forms of faith except their own would 
straightway disappear if people simply sought the truth with 
sufficient earnestness. Prejudice and perversity appear to them 
the sole explanation of the great diversity of opinions in the 
world. They themselves being wholly free from these unlovely 
qualities are in possession of opinions wholly right, while such 
as have contrary views remain in error as a punishment for their 
sin. This popular theory is not always stated in precisely these 
plain terms, but many people cherish it in one form or another, 
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and even when it is not explicitly avowed, it will be found 
to underlie much of the thinking. What else will account for 
the attitude of the late Chas. H. Spurgeon so constantly main- 
tained toward Arminians? He contrasts them with the ‘believ- 
ers in the Bible;’ he calls their belief ‘the doctrine of men,’ 
‘another gospel’ as distinguished from the truth as it is in Jesus; 
and speaking of Calvinism he says that those who do not be- 
lieve it now will before they enter heaven.” 

In the Catholic University Bulletin, Professor Henry Hyvernat 
presents a discriminating and intelligent plea for the study of 
Hebrew in our theological schools. He presents a strong array 
of arguments and arrives at this: “Every fair reader will con- 
clude that we ought to know Hebrew well, very well, both philo- 
logically and historically, in order to answer the present demands 
of the public for information as to the lower or philological, and 
the higher or literary criticism of the Bible; Hebrew is now just 
as necessary as Latin and Greek, nay far more necessary as far 
as philological and literary knowledge goes, for most of the 
Latin and Greek works the theologians have to read have been 
long since critically edited, so that an ordinary reading knowl- 
edge of these two longuages is sufficient for the average theo- 
logical student ; not so far the original text of the sacred writ- 
ings.” 

Prof. A. C. Zenos of the McCormick Theological Seminary is 
represented in the Homiletic Review, with an able paper upon 
“The Accredited Results of the Higher Criticism,” and Prof. 
Rush Rhees in the Journal of Biblical Literature by papers on 
“The Confession of Nathaniel” and “A Striking Monotony in 
the Synoptics.”’ 

In the November Aidlical World, Prof. E. B. Pollard, Ph. D., 
contributed a fine article on “The Prophet as a Poet.” He por- 
trays with particular force the optimism of the Hebrew prophet- 
poet. “The true poet has always been a man of hope, out of 
the broken segments he sees the perfect arc. Pessimism and 
despair do not make poets. Pessimism lacks vision and cannot 
set men’s hearts to vibrating. To the poet ‘A sun will pierce 
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the thickest cloud earth ever stretched.’ Hereni the Hebrew 
prophet showed himself ever a true poet. The best was always 
yet to be, for he held up as the world’s ideal, not some ancient 
of the distant past, not Abraham celestialized, nor David ideal- 
ized, nor Moses spiritualized, but one still to come who should 
be at once David, Moses and Abraham. For he should be the 
profection of kingly power, the fulfilment of the law, and the 
end of faith. It is this that makes the Scriptures from pro- 
tevangelium to ‘Lo, I come quickly,’ a book of promises, a 
chart of eternal hope.” 

In a book review in the American Journal of Theology we find 
a somewhat novel interpretation of the relations and attitude of 
Luther and Zwingli in the sacramentarian controversy. There 
is manifestly much justice in the position taken—*“Luther and 
Zwingli had different practical and social problems to contend 
with, and no doubt this is the reason they drifted apart. Even 
the theological historian must be impressed with the fact that in 
this matter it is not Luther who is speaking, but certain condi- 
tions and consequences of the Reformation, which the man who 
once had cared only for the truth, regardless of consequences, 
had not foreseen and now feared. If at any time in his life the 
great Reformer can be explained and accounted for in the cir- 
cumstances of his time, it is right here.” 

The volume of Bampton lectures for 1897, recently published, 
discusses a timely topic. The title of Mr. Ottley’s book is, “As- 
pects of the Old Testament.” As to the subject and purpose 
of the lectures the author says: “I propose to consider very 
simply and practically the present function of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures in the Christian Church,” by “present function” 
meaning the function of Scripture as indicated by the results of 
recent criticism. The purpose of the author is not so much to 
discuss or expound the higher criticism or its results so much as 
to reassure persons who suppose that Christianity itself is en- 
dangered by the results of Old Testament criticism. He takes 
up five distinct aspects of the older Scriptures and inquires how 
they stand in the light of modern criticism, and what effect that 
criticism has on them. These five aspects of the Old Testa- 
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ment, are, viz.: “A History of Redemption,” “History of a Pro- 
gressive Revelation,” “History of a Covenantel Relationship,” 
and “The Old Testament and the Messianic Hope.” 

In the New World, Dr. Orello Cone has grouped together a 
great number of references to Paul's belief in the supernatural 
element of Christianity. He discusses the matter in detail and 
with a wide induction of the facts involved and concludes thus : 
“A fellowship with Christ which is ethical instead of superna- 
tural, an atonement which is only reconciliation, a baptism which 
is a mere outward form, an eschatology which is an historical 
evolution without a celestial denouement, and a spirit which 
works according to law, constitute an emasculated Paulinism. 
The indomitable tendency of modern thought toward these 
ideas denotes our departure from the greatest of the apostles, 
and indicates the transient elements in a teaching, which for 
ages swayed the thought of Christendom.” 


II. 
GERMAN, 
By Rev. S. GRING HEFELBOWER, A, M. 

Germany’s greatest poet said: “Every beginning is difficult ;” 
and the various experiences connected with this beginning in 
things German do not inspire us to deny it. For this first re. 
port the time was short—too short for any one to pass from a 
merely general and more or less superficial acquaintance with 
the field, such as can be gotten by reading about things, to the 
most thorough knowledge of it that the individual is capable of, 
which can be gotten only by studying about things, and study- 
ing the things themselves in their original forms as far as cir- 
cumstances permit. Accepting this latter condition as the ideal, 
it becomes evident that the best service is merely an approxi- 
mation conditioned by the individual element, and the many 
difficulties that beset the work. 

The vastness of the field is perhaps its greatest difficulty. 
When we realize that great and important works appear at the 


‘rate of at least one volume per month, and pamphlets several 
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per week, and that the theological zeal of the Germans supports 
from twelve to fifteen periodicals of such character, we are in a 
position to know something of the depth and the breadth of the 
current of German theological thought. And further, these 
many publications represent almost as many different shades of 
opinion. Those who are in a position to know seem to think 
that the so-called “Schools of Theology” in Germany are ina 
hopeless jumble; there being few of whom it can be said with- 
out elaborate limitations that they belong to a particular school. 
As+a rule a man’s position is described by mentioning certain 
different and sometimes apparently divergent elements in his 
work, Yet throughout this motley complex, two general classes 
are easily distinguished, though with an indistinct line of de- 
marcation: The liberal and the conservative, the “left” and the 
“right.” Yet it must not be forgotten that these are but rela- 
tive terms, so much so in fact that Kahnis was generally classed 
as conservative, though he was unsound on certain of the car- 
dinal doctrines of Christianity ; and students of New Testament 
introduction are called liberal who are about as conservative on 
this point as was Luther. In this field, during the last thirty 
years, liberals have grown conservative, while in Old Testament 
work during the same period, conservatives have, with very few 
exceptions, become liberal. And our common use of these 
terms in characterizing certain divisions or elements in the 
American Lutheran Church gives us no help whatever for un- 
derstanding their meaning when used in speaking of German 
theology of to-day. They stand for distinctions made upon 
different bases. 

The work assigned to this department is that of a reporter, 
not that of a critic. Yet such notes as are thought necessary 
to a proper understanding of the matter reported will be given 
and authorship indicated. A reporter's business is to report 
things as they are, not just such things as may suit him.” We 
are therefore responsible for the contents of this department only 
so far as concerns the selection of material and the small per- 
sonal element which cannot be avoided, absolute objectivity be- 
ing impossible. In this work, the personal coloring, in so far as 
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there is any, comes from the conservative side; which, since we 
must have it in some form or other is fortunate, even for those 
who think differently ; because it thus has a definiteness which 
it would not have if it came from the other side. 

This department is not to treat of the present condition of 
theology in Germany, but rather to trace its movements. It is 
to give in condensed form what the theologians are doing, not 
what has been done. And, in order to accomplish this, there 
will be reported such books, pamphlets, and magazine articles, 
as, because of merit or tendency, are supposed to be representa- 
tive of, or contributing to the theological movements among our 
German brethren, including those in America. 

Generally, a brief note will tell who the author is whose work 
is mentioned; yet there will be instances in which this is desir- 
able, when, for various reasons, it will be impossible. 

The following abbreviations will occur frequently: 7h. Lz., 
Theologische Literaturseitung, published semi-monthly, by Har- 
nack of Berlin and Schiirer of Goettingen, moderately liberal.— 
Th. Lb., Theologisches Literaturblatt, published weekly by Prof. 
Luthardt. Conservative—A. F. L. Kz., Allgemeine Evangel- 
isch- Lutherische Kirchenseitung, published weekly by Professor 
Luthardt. Conservative.—N. A. Z., Neue Kirchliche Zeitscrift, 
published monthly by Gustav Holtzhauser, with the special 
cooperation of many professors and pastors. Conservative.— 
Th. R., Theologische Rundschau, published monthly by Lic W. 
Bousset of Goettingen, with the special codperation of leading 
men of all parties. It claims to be non-partisan—Ch. W., 
Christliche Welt, published weekly by Martin Rade of Frank- 
furt. Extremely liberal. : 

Everything in brackets [ ] is from the writer. 

A writer in A. FE. L. KX. claims to detect counter currents in 
the course of Old Testament criticism. By this he does not 
mean the various opposition that comes to light in ministerial 
conferences, nor the many pamphlets by men who are not 
specialists and are outside of universities, to which he ascribes 
little or no meaning for Old Testament students. Nor does he 
include under this head Prof. Green of Princeton (giving the 
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American first place in importance), nor Rupprecht, both very 
strong in their way, yet both failing to attack higher criticism on 
its own field. And the works of Bredenkamp, Keebler, Klos- 
termann, Lotz, Konig, Orelli, Sellin, Volck, Strack, Hilprecht, 
Sayce, Glaser, Ward and others are rather hindrances to its on- 
ward course than counter movements. But it is different with 
Robertson of Glasgow and Hommel of Munich; the former 
starting out from uncontested points compares Israel’s religious 
history (“religion is not merely objects; we must also reckon 
with its power,”) as stated or reconstructed by the critics with 
its presentation as found in the Old Testament, and thereby ar- 
rives at conclusions which shape many favorite tenets of the 
destructive school. The latter, one of the finest oriental philolo- 
gists of the present day, reads a history in long catalogues of 
Old Testament and Babylonian names, parts of which had long 
been lost. About 1400 B. C., he finds a civilization already old, 
and a far-reaching traffic, with cuniform writing as the official 
medium. The critics would make Israel at this time merely un- 
civilized nomads whose later civilization was an artificial con- 
struction after more recent models. They claim that even the 
names of the patriarchal period, and especially those of earlier 
date were fictitious. But the older inscriptions show the same 
names while they are not present in the latter ones. The simu- 
larity of the names of the times of the patriarchs to those of 
the age of Hammunabi had already been noticed, and Hommel 
traces both to Arabian origin. The history of the Arabian con- 
querors of Babylonia is lost, but we find a great deal preserved 
to us in names. After they had been there several hundred 
years they began using the names of the Babylonian dieties in 
naming their children. But at first they used “ilu,” simply, 
“God,” This points back to a time when the one God, “ilu” 
had not yet been displaced by the “Gods,” “ilui.” Their names 
show them speaking of this one God as follows: “God gave, 
God saved, God is a light, God is mighty, God has blessed, God 
has helped, etc.” Their sense of dependence was expressed by 
addressing God as “my father, my guardian, my brother.” That 
this is not worship of ancestors is shown by speaking of “ilu” as 
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“my deliverance, my righteousness, my fear, my defense.” And 
these names were used centuries before the exile. And for sev- 
eral other reasons Hommel concludes that the records of the 
patriarchal period could not have been written by a Jew after 
the exile. 

H. Zimmern in the 7%. R. of May refuses to accept Hom- 
mel’s conclusion that the frequent use of “ilu” in Babylonian 
names proves original monotheism, and Prof. Meinhold is of the 
same opinion. The latter claims that it merely shows that they 
were not yet polytheists. “Some power of nature, a rock or a 
fountain, could have appeared divine to them and might have 
been called ‘ilu.’ ” 

Hommel had placed the date of Abraham’s leaving Ur, cir. 
1900 B.C. A recent work by Paul Rost and another by C. F. 
Lehmann called forth an article by him in the last number of 
N. K. Z. in which he accepts 2100 B. C. as the true date which 
is the date of Rost. Lehmann would make it one hundred 
years earlier. 

[Hommel was at first a follower of the critical school, but by 
investigation was compelled to give up its standpoint as unten- 
able. Meinhold belongs to the more destructive class of Old 
Testament critics. ] 

Pamphlets, numbers thrity-two and thirty-three of series 
“Hefte sur Christlichen Welt,” treat of the resurrection and its 
meaning ; the former by pastor Samuel Eck, Lic. Theol., Rum- 
penheim, and the latter a reply to the former by his friend, Prof. 
Loofs, of the theological faculty at Halle. Eck claims that the 
way for belief in Christ's resurrection was prepared by the Jew- 
ish transcendental view of heaven and the world of ideas of the 
Greeks. They were its supports. “These supports have fallen.” 
Christ's resurrection did not open the way to heaven. Yet this 
resurrection was the all-important thing for the early Church; in 
fact, faith in the resurrection was the standpoint from which his 
words and the records of his wonderful works were collected ; 
“and this faith has painted over the historical picture of Jesus, 
his words as well as his personality.” His conclusion briefly 
told is: The appearances of the risen Lord are not reliable 
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guarantees of a transcendental world; “only in the faith of 
Jesus himself can we find the warrant for his eternity.” [Eck’s 
position is closely related to that of Harnack]. Loofs rejects 
both methods and conclusions and takes his stand on 1 Cor., 15. 

Pamphlet by Martin Rade, editor of Ch. IWV,, title: “Religion 
and Morality, a Polemic Treatise for Theologians.” The author 
discusses the subject under six theses: I. “The German evan- 
gelical theology of our day neglects the ethical problems.” II. 
“Ethics, even the evangelical theological, have repeatedly shown 
a tendency to sanction things as they are, and thus have injured 
the earnestness of the Christian moral law.” III. “The moral- 
ity of the Sermon on the Mount is practicable.” (In Matt. 5 : 
21-42, Christ speaks of the family feeling that Christians should 
have among themselves. In Matt. 5 : 43 et sq., Christ broad- 
ens the Old Testament love of personal enemies to love enemies 
of our faith). IV. “Religion and morality are independent 
quantities that appear separate as well as united.” (‘That the 
source of morality is religion is a dogma of theologians. It 
should be given up as soon as possible.” A man can develop a 
morality under the influence of Christian ideas and motives, 
which later can become as independent and capable of life with- 
out them “as a chicken is of the egg from which it came.” 
Further, it can not be proven that religion always precedes or 
comes with morality). V. “The essence of Christianity is the 
identity of religion and morality.” (“The Sermon on the 
Mount does away with the distinction between religion and 
morality. Religion is morality. This identity is not in the sense 
that A=A but that B=A,” as Christ said in Matt. 22 : 39. 
Jesus taught that service of God was service to our brethren, 
and vice versa. Note the content Christ gives to prayer: Noth- 
ing but moral interests though permeated with religious spirit. 
Note also Matt. 15 : 4, et sq.; 5 : 23 et sq.; 7: 21 et sq., and 
25 : 31 et. sq., in which no trace of a one-sided religious qual- 
ity is required, but simply love, morality. Matt.6: 12; Luke 
11 : 4, teach the same. Compare Matt. § : 48 with Luke 6 : 36. 
“Therefore a moral disposition and activity is the condition of 
our final salvation to the blessedness of sonship to God. “Re- 
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ligion is a thing of the will. Faith is love. If not, then meas- 
ured by a Christian norm, it simply does not exist.”) VI. “He 
who casts reflection upon this standpoint as that of a moralist, 
charges Christ with the same.” (Not discussed). 

Prof. Rabus of the philosophical faculty of the university of 
Erlangen in reviewing a book takes occasion to remark: “Phi- 
losophy of recent times in general suffers greatly for the want 
of a knowledge of God, is never possible without openness for 
God's revelation and without an understanding of man’s regen- 
eration. From the knowledge of God, light falls upon nature 
which is God's, and this must result in new strength in natural 
philosophy, which is of man.” 

Prof. Drews of Jena University in 7%. R. for November, re- 
views the Melanchthon literature of 1897 and concludes that 
the historical progress made since the last Melanchthon celebra- 
tion, that of 1860, enables us to regard him more historioally. 
We have a quite different idea of him from that of the students 
of 1860 and before. The writers reviewed are essentially of the 
same opinion concerning his character. He was not the uncon- 
ditionally mild man as a former generation taught. Loofs says, 
and the others say about the same: “When he was anxious or 
hesitating, the reason was not personal cowardice, but the army 
of reflections that interest for the matter under consideration 
called up in him.—Melanchthon was not mild in the sense in 
which tradition represented him to be.” Concerning his service 
for the theology of the Church. Albrecht Ritschl called him 
the “Father of Lutheran theology,” which assertion was directly 
contrary to former teachings. But these publications express 
essentially the same view. Seeberg says, “no one can reject the 
fact that it was Melanchthon’s forms in which Luther's ideas be- 
came church doctrines.” “Melanchthon’s system finds its direct 
continuation in the systems of the so-called ‘orthodoxy’ of the 
seventeenth century.” 

All agree that Melanchthon differed from Luther in the doc- 
trines of free will, predestination, and the Lord’s supper. Har- 
nack and Herrmann see a difference as to the relation of peni- 
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tenes to the law. Tschackert claims that he perverted the doc- 
trines of the personal certainty of salvation of believers, and 
that of Christian freedom which belonged to the original reforma- 
tion, from obtaining in the Church. Kawerau cites several other 
things in which Melanchthon restrained or obscured Luther’s 
teaching. Tlie reason for this divergence is stated differently by 
the different authors. “In the end they come to the one and same 
thing—Melanchthon was a humanist.” No one defends his poli- 
tic actions in the Church, but they try to understand them and to 
excuse them. Loofs says concerning this: “And if we cannot 
justify his attitude in the interim—let him throw the first stone 
who never by well meant solicitude let himself be driven to an 
unfortunate decision. The mistakes of our little lives are forgot- 
ten; the error that are known to all the world are not greater 
because history preserves them to our remembrance.” 

Two important things are not discussed in these writings— 
Melanchthon’s influence on Luther, and Erasmus’ influence on 
Melanchthon. A great deal is yet to be learned from the latter. 
A standard life of Melanchthon written with all the results of 
moderr historical investigation in hand was looked for in vain. 
The association for reformation history has undertaken the edit- 
ing of his works. 

A writer in A. £. L. X., number thirty-nine, discusses our re- 
lations.to confessions as follows: Every radical development in 
its first stages clings faithfully to the old ways and does not as- 
sert its independence and defiance of the traditions of the 
Church until it has developed to a strong self-consciousness and 
feels confident of victory. Modern theology seems to have 
passed the former stage and to have advanced well into the sec- 
ond, rejecting everything that passes under the name of confes- 
sion and dogma, and refusing, in pulpit and professor’s chair, to 
recognize any bonds and seeking to justify its position by claim- 
ing that such recognition is out of harmony with the being of 
the Church and even with that of the confession itself. And 
many, who, on the whole, accept the contents of the confession, 
refuse to recognize the right of the Church to demand that it 
has over them anything more than a moral influence. 
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“But the Church is a kingdom of grace under an unseen 
head, and though not a visible kingdom, nevertheless a kingdom 
on earth, a congregation of men, formed according to human 
regulation with the purpose of calling men together and leading 
them on to perfection; and this makes it an institution for sal- 
vation for which an external order is indispensable, as well as an 
organ for constituting and maintaining.” The Church has the 
means of grace. They are entrusted unto men for administra- 
tion. And that the sacraments be rightly administered and the 
word preached in its purity there must be some norm by which 
to judge. And since there is no common understanding among 
men, each individual church must make its presentation of its 
own understanding ; 7. ¢., it must provide a confession according 
to which its spiritual servants shall serve. But this acceptance 
shall be in no wise merely mechanical. And the confession 
shall be more than a merely negative bond beyond which the 
preacher dare not go. Accepting it as such is but to deny it. 

In freedom of doctrine there must be a free unfolding, but 
theology has no right to lord it over the Church. There is a 
freedom of the Church as well as a freedom of science. The 
Church should have the right of disposition over theological fac- 
ulties which are intended for training its clergy, which right the 
state should recognized. 

The opening sermon of the Ninth General Lutheran Confer- 
ence in Braunschweig was preached by Dr. Bard of Schwerin, 
on the text 2 Thess. 2: 13-17. His theme was “Shall we hold 
fast to our Confession, or can we let it go?” Which he answers 
“We stand or fall with the Lutheran Confession.” 

Prof. Seeberg [conservative] began lecturing in Berlin Uni- 
versity at the opening of the Winter Semester. Superintendent 
Ihmels, Seeberg’s successor at Erlangen, in the chair occupied 
by Thomasius and Franck, comes from among the pastors, as 
did Thomasius before him. The last German professor has 
been dismissed from Dorpat (Jerjen), thus making it completely 
Russian. 

Dr. Martin Rade, pastor in Frankfurt, is about to give up his 
pastorate in order to devote his entire attention to the interests 
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of the Christliche Welt, of which he is editor. Certain of See- 
berg’s former associates condemn him for accepting the call to 
Berlin because thereby he comes under the officials of the Prus- 
sian Union. [Perhaps Franck’s having refused a similar call en- 
courages them in this.] Prof. Cornill, of Koenigsberg, has ac- 
cepted a call to the University of Breslau, and began work there 
in October. 

Recent publications: Koestlin’s “Christliche Ethik;” Zahn’s 
second volume of “Einleitung in das neue Testament ;” Koeh- 
ler’s “Dogmatische Zeitfragen.” Seeberg has issued a new and 
enlarged edition of Franck’s “Geschichte und Kritik der neuen 
Theologie.” Prof. Hauck’s great work, “Kirchengeschichte 
Deutschlands,” has already begun to appear in the second edition. 


—--- > -- — 


ARTICLE VII. 
REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Outlines of Doctrinal Theology. By A. L. Graebner. 1898. 8 vo. 

pp. 280. 

We give a hearty welcome to this volume from Prof. Graebner. 
Though not at first intended for publication, but only as a basis for lec- 
tures in Dogmatic Theology to the students of Concordia Seminary, the 
author did well to yield to the request to give the work to the public. 
In doing so he has permitted it to remain, according to its original design, 
simply a “brief thetical compend of the outlines of Christian doctrine, 
consisting of concise definitions and an array of texts from which the 
various points of doctrine are derived as from their source, the written 
word of God.’’ As thus given the work consists of short compact par- 
graphs, as heads of the sections, stating the Christian doctrines, in the 
different branches of theology, each followed by printed proof-texts in 
abundance for every point indicated in the paragraphs. While this 
method leaves the doctrines stand in their bare thetical form without 
any discussion, it is most convenient and satisfactory with respect to 
presenting and massing the Scripture proofs. Prof. Graebner has con- 
tented himself with seeking to demonstrate the full scripturalness of 
the doctrinal statements. He does not, however, wish to be under- 
stood as giving a presentation of doctrine absolutely fresh from the 
Scriptures regardless of the faith of the Church. On the contrary he 
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is careful to say that he knows himself aiso in full accord with the doc- 
trine of the Lutheran Church as laid down in the Book of Concord, the 
norma normata of sound Lutheranism. Indeed he makes formal re- 
fusal to apologize for having nowhere, from the first point in Bibliology 
to the last in Eschatology, progressed beyond the theology of our or- 
thodox fathers, and fervently prays that God would keep his brethren 
in the faith from any such progress. 

We are glad to have this compendious presentation of the Lutheran 
faith as maintained in the Missouri Synod. We, however, regret its ex- 
ceeding brevity. Considering this brevity, the statements of doctrine 
are, indeed, marked to a high degree by clearness and explicitness, but 
an enlarged presentation would @oubtless have relieved occasional am- 
biguities and proved more fully satisfactory The work is pervaded by 
the spirit of intensest loyalty to the word of God and the faith of the 
Church, and shows an able and well-trained theological mind. 

The author maintains the well-known Missouri Synod type of teach- 
ing on the subject of predestination. He follows his affirmation that 
the redemptive work of Christ prepared a ‘‘way of salvation for the 
whole human race, with the thesis: 

“The decree of predestination is an eternal act of God who for his 
goodness’ sake, and because of the merit of the foreordained Redeemer 
of all mankind, purposed to lead into everlasting life, by the ways and 
means designated for all mankind, a certain number of certain persons, 
and to procure, work and promote what would pertain to their final sal- 
vation.”’ 

This eternal decree, as a purpose to lead into everlasting life ‘ta cer- 
tain number of certain persons,’’ thus asserted with no intimation of 
anything conditional in their election, seems closely allied to the Cal- 
vinistic representation of an absolute predestination. With this view 
the absolute monergism of section 145 doubtless finds its intended con- 
sistency, as well as naturally does the order of salvation by which re. 
generation is placed before faith and justification, with the consequent 
modification of the principle of justification. We cannot but regard 
this teaching as presenting, in some measure, a misapprehension of the 
true system of Lutheran doctrine. M. VALENTINE. 


Erzahlungen fiir die Jugend. Bandchen 39: Der Schmied von Rubla. 
Holm auf der Bank; Bandchen 4o: Der Prachtjunge, von Alfred 
Ira. 


The first of these stories isa tale of the twelfth century, giving an 
interesting sketch of the sufferings of the peasants, and the cruelty of 
their feudal lords, to both of which a limit is set by the Prince Louis 
the Iron. ‘Wipp,”? the Smith of Ruhla, is the central figure, and to 
a large extent the means of producing the change.—‘‘Holm auf der 
Bank,’’ whose more formal name is Wilhelm Gottwalt, is a cripple, 
who, having gained the respect and confidence of his neighbors, is fre- 
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quently consulted by them, and has a pleasant story ready for every one. 
“Der Prachtjunge” is the spoiled child of formally Christian parents, 
who under a false method of education, develops into a scoundrel, 
whose life and death teach a strong lesson, especially by the contrast in 
which he is placed to thoroughly Christian people.—The first two stor- 
ies are evidently importations from Germany, the last of American 
origin. W. A. LAMBERT. 


Die biblische Geschichte des Neuen Testaments ; Kurze Auslegung der 
Evangelien und Apostelgeschichte, von G. Stéckardt, Professor am 
Concordia-Seminar zu St. Louis, Mo. 

In spite of its two-fold title, the main interest of this book is neither 
historical nor exegetical, but practical. The only claim it can make as 
history is, that it presents the matter of the Gospel, in the form of a 
harmony, in which, according to the preface, two points are made con- 
trary to modern exegesis—The Sermon on the Mount is placed after the 
Parables of Matt. 13, and ‘the middle portion of St. Luke g: 51 to 
18 : 30 is not regarded as a second recension of the Galilean activity of 
Jesus, nor as a collection of sayings, by which the evangelist would 
have contradicted the plan he announces in 1 : 1-4, but with Meyer and 
most of the older commentators as an account of a journey, and the 
deeds and discourses of the Lord there recorded are referred to the last 
period of his prophetic activity.’’ As a commentary the work is too 
brief to be entirely satisfactory. Frequently it gives merely a synopsis, 
which serves better as a review than as an explanation. Among the 
strange omissions may be noted that the Wise Men's gifts are men- 
tioned, without any limit as to their meaning. In the main the work 
can also be characterized as uncritical. The text used is Luther’s Ger- 
man translation. Origen’s correction of Bethabara, John 1 : 19, and 
Luther’s conjecture Bnehargem, Marks 3: 17 are retained, without any 
reference as to original text. Details are added, perhaps from a prac- 
tical interest, for which the text furnishes no authority; ¢ g., that Na- 
thanael under the fig tree ‘had especially prayed for the coming of the 
Messiah”’ (p. 30); or upon very precarious authority, as that Christ 
‘cascended with a shout, with a loud trumpet, Psalms 47 : 6, in the 
midst of the angels’ song of praise,’’ (p. 33). The writer’s views are 
given positively, without much suggestion as to the uncertainty of the 
questions in the minds of scholars, ¢. g., in the institution of the Lord's 
Supper, the Lord himself varied the form of words, using all three of 
the forms recorded in the N. T. (p 266), St. Paul took his name from 
Sergius Paulus (p. 370), the Lord’s ‘‘brethren,’’ were his cousins, the 
children of Alphaus and Mary, the sister of the mother of Jesus, in 
which case the statement is modified however by the addition, *‘in all 
probability,’’ (p. 33); the disciples failed in the attempt to cure the boy 
brought to them, because “this time they had attempted to resist the 
devil, trusting in their own power’’ (p. 150). In other cases, owing 
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again to the practical interest no doubt, too much seems to be made of 
the faith in those who came into contact with Christ. ‘*The shepherds 
never ceased to praise God, because they had now found their Saviour’’ 
(p. 12); Nicodemus when he left Jesus after his conversation with him, 
‘went thence as a regenerated man,’’ (p. 37); the men who let down 
the paralytic through the roof, that Jesus might heal him were ‘up- 
right, persistent Israelites, who had recognized Jesus as the Messiah of 
Israel,’ (p. 75). Doctrinal statements are avoided; in fact, the book 
contains sufficient good Lutheran doctrine to serve as a popular exposi- 
tion of the teaching of the Church. But it seems somewhat strange, 
that where so many critical questions are passed by, and apologetics is 
almost entirely overlooked, we should find the kenotists refuted: ‘The 
modern theologians who assert that the Son of God at his incarnation 
laid down his ‘Schopferherrlichkeit’ for the time of his humiliation, 
are blind and dull, that they do not understand the simplest biblical 
history’’ (p 71). Asanapplication of N. T. teaching both direct and 
by implication to modern times, this volume may stand almost un- 
rivalled, and judging it as such, there is only room for one regret: that 
the quotations are confined almost exclusively to passages from Luther’s 
works and the hymn-book; not that these are objected to, but that 
much might have been added from other sources. 
W. A. LAMBERT. 


Populire Symbolik Lutherischer Wegweiser zur Priifung der verschie- 
denen Kirchen und religidsen Gesellschaften. Von Martin Ginther, 
weil. Professor der Theologie am Concordia—College zu St. Louis. 
Dritte vermehrte Auflage. 8vo, pp. 472. 


This is tke third and much enlarged edition of a popular work on 
Symbolics by Professor Ginther, late of the Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary at St. Louis. Since 1893, the year of the author’s death, the 
book had been out of print. This new edition was prepared by Pro- 
fessor Fiirbringer. The book is in some respects one of decided merit, 
though it is A/¢ssourianish throughout, and is not inaptly described by 
the words by which the author describes the Lutheran Church. ‘Un- 
compromising and full of holy wrath against the perverters and ca- 
lumniators of the Word, and yet full of love and compassion for those 
that are inerror,’’ p. 10. In Part First, the author treats of **The 
Evangelical Lutheran Church and the Opposing Churches and Relig- 
ious Societies.’”?’ The Lutheran Church is described as ‘*the Church of 
the pure Confession,’’ whose chief mission it is to carry on eternal war 
against the ‘heterodox societies’’ and sects, which do not hold and con- 
fess with her ‘the like precious faith,” pp. 7, 8. Yet it is freely con- 
ceded that among these ‘heterodox societies,’ there are Christians: 
and it is likewise conceded that in the Lutheran Church there are those 
who will not be saved. The description of the other churches in their 
history and principles seems to be accurate and fair. 
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In Part Second we have a ‘‘Comparative Statement of the Doctrine 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Churches and the Doctrine of the Hetero- 
dox Churches and Societies.’’? Each section is introduced by ‘*7he pure 
doctrine of the Evangelical Lutheran Church,’’ which is fortified by 
reference to the Symbolical Books, and by ‘“‘proof from God’s Word.”’ 
This is followed by ‘‘7he false Doctrine’ of the other churches and 
sects which in any way differ from the Lutheran Church. Like every 
book of antitheses, this is a book of extremes. Not all orthodox Lu- 
therans, we think, would assent to everything classified as the pure doc- 
trine of the Lutheran Church; neither would intelligent members of 
the ‘sheterodox societies,’’ sects and other churches, admit, we think, 
that they have been always correctly represented by ‘the false doc- 
trine.”’ Ina word the book is written in the interest of Po/emics much 
rather than in the interest of /renics. Were the principles of the book 
carried out by all the denominations, the Christian Church would be the 
scene of perpetual strife, and Christian codperation would be impossi- 
ble. It is not against the Lutheran orthodoxy of the book that we file 
objections, but against its polemical spirit. 

We applaud the author’s wide reading on the subject of comparative 
Christianity, and commend his book as a ‘“guide’’ for intelligent and in- 
dependent thinkers who wish to be led to the sources of information. 

J. W. RICHARD. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 


The Prayer Book and the Christian Life. By Charles C. Tiffany, D. 
D., Archdeacon of New York. pp. viii., 174. $1.25. 


The contents of this little volume are substantially the Bohlen Lec- 
tures for 1898. The object of the treatise is ‘to indicate the concep- 
tion of the Christian life, which the Book of Common prayer presup- 
poses, elucidates and strives to nurture.’’ It is a reverent exposition 
of that noble liturgy. While it was impossible, in working out his 
plan, for the author not to make his interpretation of many of the ser- 
vices, yet the spirit of the book throughout is irenical and breathes the 
broadest Christian sympathy. <A deeply devotional chapter on ‘Prayer 
the Book of Christian Life’’ prefaces the particular expositions. Dr. 
Tiffany is a loyal and consistent churchman, and treats the ancient rit- 
ual of the Church of England with characteristic veneration, his confi- 
dence in it being such that he feels ‘the calm and assured faith in God, 
which underlies the very form of the Prayer Book’s devotion as a rea- 
sonable service, renders futile all fear of banishing God from his uni- 
verse by discovery or from his Bible by criticism.’? He even finds ‘the 
humanitarian movement of modern times’ the “legitimate develop- 


ment’’ of these ancient formularies, while the inspiration of ‘prison 
reform, tenement house reform, sanitation, societies for preventing cru- 


elty to children and animals”’ etc., is to be found in the petitions of the 
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litany. Such magnification of the office of a formulary is bewildering 
to the uninitiated. Yet the work is so excellent, so worthy of the great 
Church the author represents, that we cannot but wish we had in the 
literature of our own Church as able an exposition of our catechism. 
H. C. ALLEMAN. 


The Works ; The West An experiment in reality, by Walter A. Wyc- 
koff, Asst. Professor of Political Economy in Princeton University. 
1898. 5x74. p. 378. 

This second volume of Mr. Wyckoff’s tells his experiences as a la- 
borer in Chicago’s overcrowded labor market, and thence westward to 
the coast. Its excellent and profuse illustrations add much interest to 
the text. 

Mr. Wyckoff’s recital has aroused much attention. It is intensely 
interesting as a graphic narrative of most engrossing and unusual 
experiences to those unfamiliar with the life of the sons of toil. It 
throws much light on modern social conditions, especially those relat- 
ing to labor and its problems, and in his narration, the author has done 
a real service. Our data on labor problems are all too scanty. For we 
do not believe that the problems are to be settled on the narrow basis 
of dry statistics and census reports. While these are valuable as far as 
they go, they miss a vital item. For the problem deals with sentient 
humanity, and its largest element after all is the personality of the 
laboring man himself. He has a rightful voice in these matters and de- 
mands a just hearing. It is above all things needful to see things from 
his viewpoint, to know his thoughts and how the dire realities of his 
daily life affect him. It is right here that Mr. Wyckoff illuminafes the 
subject. Without cant or cynicism, but with appreciation earnest from 
having lived it, he gives in frank description the story of the life and 
trial of the laborer. He leads us by the hand through home, factory, 
field and sweatshop, into the squalor of dissipation and want, into the 
meeting of the labor union and the socialist assembly, until for the first 
time, perhaps, the reader realizes how the ‘other half’ lives and 
thinks. 

We believe this book will, as it ought to, draw closer the common 
bond of humanity that binds all humankind together. Toa sympathy 
that we are sure is widespread, but which has often dimly understood 
the life and trials of those of whom this book tells, we believe it will 
point a way to practical helpfulness. STERLING G. VALENTINE. 

LITTLE, BROWN AND CO., BOSTON. 

Pioneers of France in the New World. By Francis Parkman. 5 1-2 
by 8 1-2. pp. 493. 1898. 

This forms Vol. |. of the new Library Edition of Parkman’s His- 
tories. The text is the last revised by the author, and therefore exhib- 
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its its final state as perfected by him. There is appended a most excel- 
lent index, and the make up of the book is in every way attractive. 

The reputation of Parkman was made long since. He covered a 
unique field and his researches are now classics. We hope this edition 
will help to make them even more widely read than ever, for there is a 
widespread lack of the information that his history supplies. The 
Spaniard and the Frenchman were they who brought the first grey 
dawn of civilization to the western land. They came less to colonize 
than for glory, gold or commerce. But the story of their coming is full 
of romance and fascination. They long disputed possession in the south, 
and Spain drove France from Florida to seek her fortunes farther north 
on the inhospitable coasts of Newfoundland and the shores of the St. 
Lawrence. They were brave men who fought the elements of those 
dreary forests and icy shores, and none more so than he who endured 
longest and wrought most in his day, Samuel Champlain. Great was 
he, less for what he accomplished than in what he dared and strove for, 
fearless, earnest, sincere and able he was the one unselfish man among 
them all. He gave his whole energy and heart and finally his life to 
carry out his hopes for France and to convert the Indians. 

First on the field of the new world the Latin natives have not been 
able to hold their ground. Spain drove out France, and to-day we see 
the departure of Spain’s tattered remnants. They were not made of 
the stern stuff that constitutes the Anglo-Saxons. They were incapable 
of taking care of themselves as the English did. They knew not self- 
government, and the blight of the dark ages rested longest upon them. 
To Spain the revival of learning and the Reformation has never yet 
reached, and in France their power and light were not welcomed. Thcse 
cut themselves off in the race of nations, and we may to-day be thankful 
that the self-sustaining and liberty-loving nations of the north have suc- 
ceeded to their inheritance. 

But the work of Champlain bore fruit, and the trader and the mis- 
sionary followed in his track. His policy with the Indians was adhered 
to by France as long as they held the Canadas, and the work done by 
him and the heroes of his day has secured their worthy fame to suc- 
ceeding generations. STERLING G. VALENTINE. 


FLOOD AND VINCENT, MEADVILLE, PA. 
Men and Manners of the Eighteenth Century. By Susan Hale. pp. 324. 


This is one of the books prepared for the Chautauqua Reading Cir- 
cle Series, and is of interest to all who are engaged in the study of 
English literature, especially its development during the last century. 
The table of contents shows us something of the character of the book : 
Pope and Lady Mary Montagu, Charlotte Lenox, Addison and Gay, 
Richardson and Harriet Byron, Fielding, Goldsmith, Horace Walpole 
and Gray, Evelina and Dr. Johnson, Beau Nash and Bath, Mrs. Rad- 
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cliffe and her followers. In the volume itself we find sketchy biogra- 
phies of the above writers, characteristic letters and copious quotations 
from their works. And all these are presented, not as studies of lit- 
erary style and as models of expression, but as a presentation of so- 
ciety, actually existing, and as represented in the fiction of the time ;' 
when all life moved at the stage-coach and horse-back rate ; when the 
lone horseman or the lone boatman appeared on the scene as the hero 
of every respectable tale and traveled on through three thick volumes, 
which began with a preface and ended with anappendix. It is with the 
end in view of enticing the reader into the perusal of some of these 
out-of-date volumes that the book has been written. It gives one such 
glimpses of last century quaintness as will prove thus enticing to many ; 
while to the hurried reader, the busy student, it forms a link in the 
history of English literature which he cannot afford to lose. It is 
humorous, pathetic, sentimental in an old fashioned way which takes 
one back in fancy a hundred years and more. 

With the growing literary curtness of to-day, we can, with profit,’ 
make a study of eighteenth century writers; and the book before us 
is a pleasant point of interest from which to work. 

M. E. RICHARD. 


EATON AND MAINS, NEW YORK ; CURTS AND JENNINGS, CINCINNATI. 
Biblical Apocalyptics. A Study of the Most Notable Revelations of 

God and ef Christ in the Canonical Scriptures. By Milton S. Terry, 

D. D., Professor in the Garrett Biblical Institute. pp. 513. Price, 

$3.00. 

Under the title given to the book the author discusses the various 
revelations or apocalypses contained in the word of God. By apoca- 
lypse he understands a divine revelation of something that was before 
unknown to men. He distinguishes it from prophecy, making it to de- 
note more particularly the heavenly disclosure itself, and which has to 
do generally with impending or future events, and ‘consists mainly of 
visions of the unseen world, symbolical descriptions, and a foretasting 
of future judgments and mercies.’’ 

‘Biblical Apocalptics accordingly aims to reveal what is important 
for man to know about the creation and government of the world by 
the ever-living God. The most ancient traditions of Israel embody 
truths which appear in some cases to be cast in apocalyptic form, but 
the more notable apocalypses and devoted to the disclosure of God’s 
purposes of judgment and salvation. 

The form in which these disclosures are generally made is the sym- 
bolic—the use of symbols being a conspicuous feature in apocalyptics, 
and ‘ta revelation by dreams and visions naturally appropriating a 
visional image for its embodiment.’’ Under this title the autbor has 
collected not only those revelations which are cast into the more dis- 
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tinctly apocalyptic or symbolic form but also such biblical narratives as 
the account of the creation, the expulsion of Adam and Eve from the 
garden of Eden, etc. These apocalypses are found from Genesis to 
Revelation. A glance at the chapters that make up the book shows 
how large and important a portion of Scripture is covered by the work 
we are considering. The former half of the book, making about 250 
pages embraces, besides many preceding ones, the apocalypses in Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, Zechariah, Joel and Daniel. The latter half is devoted mainly 
to an exposition of the revelation of St. John. The author justifying 
the fuller treatment on the ground that it is the most notable revela- 
tion ‘‘of the things about to come to pass’’—the consummation and 
crown of all the Biblical apocalypses. From this hasty review it is evi- 
dent that the book before us is one of more than ordinary value and im- 
portance, that it deals with portions of Scripture that are from their 
very nature somewhat obscure and hard to understand—but which it is 
specially important to understand as they set forth God’s way of deal- 
ing with man in judgment and salvation. And while it is their sym- 
bolic form that makes these revelations difficult to comprehend, yet it 
is at the same time true that the truths thus communicated became all 
the more interesting, impressive and abiding in their effects, because of 
the symbols by which they are conveyed. 

Whether the reader will in every case agree with the writer in his in- 
terpretation of the meaning of Scripture is a question, but one thing is 
sure, he will in every passage discussed find a meaning—clear, definite, 
intelligible, and supported by considerations that every one must res- 
pect even though he may not accept. Altogether the work is able, in- 
tensely interesting, and will prove helpful to any one who cares to 
know what God has spoken in past times. E. HUBER. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 

Philip Melanchthon, The Protestant Preceptor of Germany, 1497-1560. 
By James William Richard, D. D., Professor of Homiletics, Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., pp. xvi, 399. 

Luther and Melanchthon are the conspicuous figures of the German 
Reformation of the 16th century. They were different, one from the 
other, in many respects and in marked degree, but seldom is the direct- 
ing hand of God more clearly manifest than in the providence that 
brought these two men together as actors in one great religious drama. 
To Luther, cast in heroic mould, was given the leading part, and he 
won the applause of the world as ¢he ‘‘Hero of the Reformation.’’ His 
praise has not been too great, but that of his coadjutor has been too 
little. If the world were half as appreciative of Melanchthon’s merits 
as Luther himself was, he would be given a far more conspicuous place 
on its roll of great men than he now has. 

This biography of Melanchthon will help to lift him to the exalted 
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place he so well deserves. It is one of a series entitled ‘‘Heroes of the 
Reformation,”’ and it is a fitting thing that the volume on Melanchthon 
should immediately follow that on Luther. Happily, too, the work of 
writing it was assigned to one in full sympathy with his subject and 
ready to work with a will in consulting documents at home and abroad. 
Dr. Richard has searched indefatigably for his material, and allowed 
neither labor nor expense to keep his hands off the best. As he drew 
largely from the Corpus Reformatorum, his skill in reading Latin, ac- 
quired in teaching that language for years, served him well. This hasa 
special bearing in this case, inasmuch as Melanchthon was the scholar 
and theologian rather than the man of action, and Latin was the lan- 
guage he used almost exclusively in his theological writings. And be- 
cause he figures most conspicuously as scholar and theologian, Dr. 
Richard has made him speak for himself by giving many quotations from 
his writings, translated into excellent English. And, too, because he 
was the scholar and theologian, and recognized as such by his contem- 
poraries, it fell to his lot, almost by common consent, to put into form 
many of the public declarations of doctrine called for in the contro- 
versies of those times. Although as Dr. Richard says (p. 43), ‘‘Me- 
lanchthon learned his theology and his spiritual apprehension of divine 
truth from Luther,’’ Luther himself preferred Melanchthon’s method 
of statement to his own. Luther could formulate doctrine, and did do 
it, but Melanchthon was more skillful at it and did it in more polished 
form. Metanchthon’s antagonism to the corruptions of the papacy in 
doctrine and practice was just as intense as Luther’s, but Luther’s ex- 
pression of it was the roar of the lion that he was, while Melanch- 
than’s usually was mild and, in some instances, conciliatory even to a 
fault. 

But Melanchthon not only gave form to the theology of the Refor- 
mation, but was also the most potent factor in the revival of humanis- - 
tic culture in Germany and in the re-organization of her schools, lower 
and higher. To him has been given the distinction of Preceptor Ger- 
maniae, and any reader of the book will see how well he deserves it. 
He will also be impressed with the marvelous progress of Melanch- 
thon’s student life ; his rapid rise as a teacher ; his irenic temperament; 
and yet his heroic spirit in battling for the truth; his strong affection 
for Luther and Luther’s for him; his aversion for controversy and the 
sorrows it brought into his life; the intensity of his grief over a mis- 
take, such as the letter he and Luther sent to Philip of Hesse; his care- 
fulness in all his literary work, revising and re-revising, doing it even 
with the Augsburg Confession ; his beautiful home life and his tender- 
ness and sensitiveness of feeling. All this is portrayed by Dr. Richard, 
and that, too, in an excellent style of literary composition. The inter- 
est is sustained throughout and, even though the reader may not fol- 
low the biographer with full assent at some controverted points, he will 
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agree that this is a capital book and that the author has done his work 
well. 

It is but fair to add that the publishers, by their excellent letter-press 
(a delight to the eye) and the illustrations, have given this biography 
of Melanchthon a superior setting. The book is a pleasure in every 
way. P. M. BIKLE. 


EATON AND MAINS, NEW YORK. 


Illustrative Notes: A guide to the study of the International Sunday 
School Lessons. By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut and Robert Remington 
Doherty. pp. 389. $1.25. 

This volume has been prepared as in previous years, by Dr. Hurlbut 
and Dr. Doherty, Dr. Hurlbut furnishing the hints to the teacher which 
follow each lesson, and Dr. Doherty preparing the explanatory notes, 
back-ground of lessons, illustrations for the use of the teacher, practi- 
cal thoughts, and all kindred matter. The editors have been assisted 
in their work by having access to valuable special studies by Dr. J. H. 
Moulton, Prof. Hilary Gobin, Prof. M.S. Terry, Dr. L. D. Barrows, 
and others; and this volume, while not quite up to the mark of last 
year’s notes, is a very valuable help in the study of the international 
lessons. H.C. A. 


The Truth About Hell, as Christ Taught it in the Parable of the Rich 
Man and Lazarus: Exegetically and practically considered. By Wil- 
fur C. Newell. pp. 46. 20 cents. H.C. A. 


Outline of the Moral Teachings of the Bible. By Georgiana Baucus. 
Pp. 43- 20 cents. 


This is a convenient little reference manual, especially for the texts 
given as “‘illustrations’’ of the many teachings. But the chief value of 
the little volume lies in its admirable fitness for the purpose for which 
it was originally written in Japanese, 7 ¢., to show the difference be- 
tween the standard of morality inculcated by Japanese books on Ethics 
and the spirit of Christianity. The English edition has appeared in 
order, chiefly, to afford a copy which can be translated into the lan- 
guages of India, China and Malaysia. H.C. A. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE EVANGEL- 
ICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH IN NORTH AMERICA. PHILADELPHIA. 


Documentary History of the Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania and Adjacent States. Proceedings of the annual con- 
ventions from 1748 to 1821. Compiled and translated from records in 
the archives and from the written protocols. 1898. pp. iv. and 619. 
8vo. $3.00. 

We congratulate the entire Lutheran Church on the publication of 
this book. Hitherto the history of ‘the Pennsylvania Synod’’ has been 
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to most persons a ferra incognita. Here everything is made plain, so 
that he that readeth may run. What was the possession of a few, is 
now made the property of all who wish to know and to understand the 
origines of Lutheranism in this country. What grand men they were 
who founded our Church in the American wilderness one hundred and 
fifty years ago! and what a grand work they did! and what excellent 
models they are for us! They were soundly Lutheran and devoutly 
pious, and kept diligent watch over the flock of God. And yet their 
Lutheranism, their piety, and their fidelity, were often challenged and 
impeached. They were reproached by some hyper-orthodox, self-styled 
Lutherans with the epithets of ‘‘Pietists,’’ ‘“‘Zinzendorfians,’’ ‘‘no true 
Lutherans” and the like. Read this: ‘‘Mr. Rauss at a meeting in 
Lancaster, May 19 A. C., expressly promised before the members of the 
Rev. Ministerium of Sweedish and German nationality, that he would 
prove in writing to the chosen arbitrators that Mihlenburg is a. hetero- 
dox in the Evangelical Lutheran doctrine, and 4. unchristian in life and 
conversation,’’ p 58. More than once since that time history has re- 
peated itself in the Lutheran Church. Miihlenberg and his colaborers 
served in newness of spirit, not in the oldness of the letter. Their 
Lutheranism was of the truly evangelical, pietistic type, which has 
been preserved and promulgated by the General Synod, so that we can 
confidently claim that the General Synod is the direct heir of the Penn- 
sylvania Ministerium as that body held itself from 1748 to about 1792. 
Indeed to the General Synod belongs the honor of restoring Lutheran- 
ism to the so-called Lutheran Church of this country. No sooner was 
that body freed from the influence of the Pennsylvania Synod in 1823, 
than she advanced rapidly to the recognition of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion and of Luther’s catechisms in the constitution of the Theological 
Seminary in 1825, while in 1829 she adopted, as a part of her own sys- 
tem of government ‘‘a constitution for the government of district 
Synods,"’ in which is presented a formula of subscription to the doc- 
trinal articles of the Augsburg Confession, which the Pennsylvania 
Synod had completely ignored in ordination for about forty years, nearly 
half a century, and which after 1792 was entirely omitted from her con- 
constitution until well along in the second half of the present century. 
It is easy to see which body had the better claim to the name /utheran. 

The reader of this review will be pleased to learn how the fathers 
disposed of some practical questions that have arisen in these later 
days: At the ‘second convention”? in 1749, called ‘the General Con- 
ference,”’ “the general meeting of the Synod,’’ ‘our Church Conven- 
tion,’? present Muhlenberg, Brunnholtz, Handschuh, Kurtz, Schaum, 
all pastors and ordained ministers, (Kurtz having been ordained the 
year before, pp. 6, 8; and Schaum the day before, pp. 24, 25, 26,) and 
‘all the members of church councils and deacons of the United Con- 
gregations,’’—on Monday June 5, 1749, this Synod thus constituted, 
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‘theld a church convention, thanks to God! in good order, love and unity. 
The following was unanimously decided: 1. No theological student or ex- 
preacher who has come to us without a regular call and sufficient testi- 
monials, shall be permitted to preach until he has been satisfactorily 
examined by us. 2. In the future, parents shall in baptism be asked : 
‘Do you in the name of this child renounce, etc.” ‘Do you in the name 
of this child believe, etc.” It is very evident that this synod of pas- 
tors and laymen of unimpeachable Lutheranism did not endorse the so- 
called ‘‘infant-faith,’’ which is now sought to be thrust into the ‘*Minis- 
terial Acts’’ proposed for the General Synod. This same formula was 
first Printed in the Liturgy of 1786 under the inprimatur of Henry 
Melchior Miihlenberg, Senior Ministerii, and twenty-three other pas- 
tors, and continued unchanged in all the baptismal services of the 
‘Pennsylvania Synod until after 1860, and passed from that first liturgy 
into nearly all the Lutheran liturgies published in this country. 

In examining a candidate for the ministry, stress was laid on piety, 
on ‘‘tawakening,’’ on “the work of grace in his heart,’’ as well as on 
sound doctrine. John Nicholas Kurtz, the first ordinandus of the 
Synod, signed a ‘‘revers,’’ as follows: ‘*To teach in my congregation 
nothing, whether publicly or privately but what harmonizes with the 
Word of God and the confessions of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
and, to this end, to study them diligently’? p. 21. In 1783 candidate 
Hinkel signed a ‘“‘revers’’ in which inter alia he promised ‘to preach 
the word of God in its purity, according to law and Gospel as it is ex- 
plained in its chief parts in the Augsburg Confession and other sym- 
bolical books’? p. 188. He would be a sorry sort of Lutheran, and 
unworthy of the name Lutheran, who could not or would not sign such 
a “revers,’’ or pledge It is less specific than the doctrinal} basis of the 
General Synod, and contains not one word about ‘‘the native, true, 
original and only sense,’’—a ‘‘sexse’’ which no man living can deter- 
mine, since it is well-known that from the very beginning even the au- 
thors themselves of the symbolical books disputed in regard to the 
‘sense,’’ as notably the Saxon and Swabian authors of the Form of 
Concord, each party explaining that famous document according to its 
own ‘sense.’ Mihlenberg and his noble compeers were content to 
bind men to the ‘“‘chief parts.’' It is easy to see who has preserved the 
genuine Lutheran tradition of the Fathers of the Lutheran Church in 
America. 

This book also reveals the attitude of the Fathers to the ‘‘denomi- 
nations around us.’’ Mr. Whitefield was formally invited to attend a 
catechetical examination, ‘and to address an earnest word to the chil- 
dren.’’ ‘Whitefield went into the pulpit, offered a fervent and impres- 
sive prayer, then turned to the children and made a simple and easily un- 
derstood address about pious children of the Old and New Testament.’’ 
After dinner *‘the aged Mr. Tennant presided and refreshed us with ed- 
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ifying discourse,”’ p. 74. Again: ‘Mr. George Whitefield paid a. 
friendly visit to the Ministerium in the school-house, took leave with 
emotion and commended himself to our prayers and remembrance be- 
fore the Throne of Grace,’’ p. 90. The prominence given at this meet- 
ing of the Ministerium (1763) to a Calvinistic Methodist, to two Cal- 
vinistic Presbyterians, and ‘two ministers of the High [English] 
Church,’’ who were asked by the President ‘‘to give us a sentence for 
our encouragement,’’ and who “left with an affectionate farewell,’’— 
the glowing language in which all this is described reminds us of the 
fervor of a Methodist love-feast. We confess it is a little too much for 
our taste. We do not relish such a commixture. 

But this is not all. In 1769 Henry Melchior Miblenberg, in writing 
and ‘by word of mouth,’ invited the Episcopalian clergy and other 
non-Lutherans to attend the services held in connection with.the dedi- 
cation of Zion’s Lutheran Church in Philadelphia. Mihlenberg writes: 
‘‘Monday June 26, in the forenoon the members of the Ministerium as- 
sembled in the parsonage: The preachers of the English Episcopal 
Church had yesterday in their meetings invited their wardens and ves- 
tries for to-day, in the name of our corporation. Towards eleven 
o’clock A. M., a crowd of members of our congregation assembled 
before Zion’s Church. But our deacons and elders kept the doors locked, 
in order that our English guests might have the best place,’’ p. 109, 
Think of it! The doors of a Lutheran Church locked in the face of 
its Own members in order to reserve the best place for English Episco- 
palian, Presbyterian, and Baptist preachers and their members! We 
read on: ‘The second English preacher, Mr. Duchee, began with the 
English prayers; then the Pro-rector of the college or university of- 
fered a prayer, which he had composed for the occasion. After the 
singing of a psalm, the Hon. Mr. Peters, rector of the High Church, 
preached an excellent sermon on the Angels’ Song, Luke, 2: 14, ‘Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace.’’? We then read that 
Miblenberg ‘in broken English” addressed ‘the Honorable Reverend 
and worshipful Convention,”’ calling them ‘Catholic spirited Ambassa- 
dors for Christ,’’ who ‘“‘condescended to comply with an humble invita- 
tion of their inferiors, though fellow Christians and citizens * * and 
this have you done, Honorable, Reverend and worshipful convention, 
by granting our humble request, by solemnly performing and attending 
the first English service in Zion’s, which shall be a lasting monument 
and recorded for an example and pattern to our latest posterity,’’ p. 110. 
Evidently the Galesburg Rule: ‘Lutheran pulpits for Lutheran minis- 
ters only,’’ must be a modern invention. 

This Kanzelgemeinschaft was indeed ‘‘an example and pattern’’ for 
the next generation. In 1787, ‘son Wednesday, June 16th, the entire 
Ministerium went in procession to the dedication of Franklin College 
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{in Lancaster]; which was held in the Lutheran Church. A Reformed 
preacher, G. Weiberg, opened with prayer, the Episcopal preacher, 
Mr. Hutchins, delivered an address on John 7: 15, Preacher Mihlen- 
berg a German address on Ephes. 6: 14; and the Moravian preacher, 
_ Mr. Herbst, closed with an English prayer. 

“That the above all happened thus, we witness: 

HENRICH MUHLENBERG, J. H. Cork HELMUTH, 

Secretary. p. t. President,” p. 218. 

It may be news to the reader that the Constitution of the Minister- 
ium, adopted in 1792, ‘“‘reprinted in 1813, and, with many amendments, 
in 1841,’’ contained not even a shadow of a doctrinal basis. No symboli- 
cal book of the Lutheran Church was either named or alluded to in this 
document. If we mistake not, this obliviousness of the Confession re- 
mained in the Ministerium until long after the middle of the present 
century. Licensed candidates were required (p. 251) ‘‘to preach the 
word of God in its purity according to the law and Gospel.’’ Who 
will say that the pendulum has not now swung to the other extreme? 
and swung so far that we doubt whether Miihlenberg and his col- 
leagues could or would desire to be admitted into “the Mother-Synod.”’ 

There are other features of this book, both general and special, that 
have greatly interested us. It is full of lessons in pastoral theology 
and church government, and will furnish wise precedents for the conduct 
of almost all the affairs of congregations and synods. In these respects 
the book is of great practical value. We commend it to the careful 
study of every minister and theological student of the General Synod. 
They cannot afford to remain in ignorance of the good old ways of the 
fathers of the first generation, many of which we have retained without 
knowing their origin, while others which have fallen into desuetude, 
might be restored with profit. 

It is with pleasure that we have learned that a supplementary vol- 
ume of “important documents”’ will be issued at no distant day. We 
hope the history will be brought down to the ‘‘Jubilee’’ of 1898. We 
will then see that “‘the Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania and Adjacent States,’’ passed from a pietistic, conservative, truly 
Catholic Lutheranism to a state of ‘deterioration’? and unionism, and 
then to a state of confessionalism which is the most rigid and morally 
impossible recorded in the entire history of confessional subscription 
and Symbolzwang. J. W. RICHARD. 
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LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Christian Truth and Life. Sermons. By Milton Valentine, D. D., 
LL. D. pp. VII, 353. $1.50. 
Dr. Valentine has at last yielded to the frequent and urgent requests 
of former students and hearers, and issued, through the Lutheran Pub- 
lication Society, a volume of sermons. The sermons have been selected 
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from Dr. Valentine’s pulpit ministrations, mainly at Gettysburg, as oc- 
casional preacher in College Church and baccalaureate preacher or 
President of Pennsylvania College and Professor of Systematic Theol- 
ogy in the Seminary. No other motive has guided the author, he tells 
us, in the selection of the sermons than the general principle that Chris- 
tian truth has been given for Christian life. That, indeed, has been the 
keynote of Dr. Valentine’s preaching. The dignity of Christian man- 
hood and the glory of Christian service, based upon the fact, nature 
and end of the Christian’s redemption, are truths with which every pu- 
pil of Dr. Valentine was made gratefully familiar. ‘Ye are Christ’s,”’ 
the initial sermon, and ‘‘The True Perspective of Life,’’ the conclud- 
ing one, sound the same note, viz., that man does not come to himself 
until he receives and builds on Christ. The Christian life is the best 
life, because it is the life of God’s plan for man, and because in it man 
comes to his highest happiness and dignity. Salvation is recovery from 
worse to better things. The author’s favorite exhortation is, ‘leaving 
the first principles of the doctrine of Christ let us go on to perfection.”’ 
He believes in the Christian life with all his soul and never wearies of 
pointing out the glorious prospect that lies before, in the line of the 
Christian calling. The secret of the true leader is his, the secret of 
inspiring confidence and hope. He can sound a stern note of admoni- 
tion, too, as biting as an Old Testament prophet’s. 

Dr. Valentine’s homeletical method is mainly topical. Few preach- 
ers have such a mastery of the very essence of New Testament truth. 
To his logical mind the texts chosen seem to disclose at once their hid- 
den import and the theme thus suggested yields its own development. 
With his trained reflective powers he sees a spiritual truth in its es- 
sential content and in its relations, and when his last word is uttered 
his hearers feel that the treatment has been exhaustive. To the rein- 
forcement of his analytical power Dr. Valentine brings a wealth of il- 
lustration, inspired by a rich imagination and drawn from his intimate 
and masterful familiarity with Scripture truth and teaching from his 
wide reading in classical and biographical literature, from his life-long 
acquaintance with scientific investigation and from a close observation 
of human nature. The sermons are virile in thought, beautiful in dic- 
tion, and convincing in argument. It is not denominational boast to 
say that Dr. Valentine takes rank with the best preachers of his day. 
There is a strong resemblence, in his method and in his style, to Dr. 
Alexander McLaren; Dr. McLaren is more ingenious, Dr. Valentine is 
more convincing. The volume sets a high standard for the Lutheran 
pulpit of coming days. H. C. ALLEMAN. 


MACMILLAN AND COMPANY, 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


The Modern Readers’ Bible; New Testament Series—St. Luke and St. 
Paul, 2 vols. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Richard G. 
Moulton, M. A., (Camb.(, Ph. D., (Penn)., Professor of Literature 
in English in the University of Chicago. Price 50 cts, a volume. 
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These two little books are a continuation of the series known as A 
Modern Reader’s Bible. They contain the text of the Gospel of St. 
Luke, of the Acts of the Apostles and of the Epistles of St. Paul. 
The epistles are not a separate part of the work but are interwoven 
with a narrative in Acts, each one being introduced at the proper place 
in the history. 

There is a great propriety and advantage in presenting in one work 
the writings of St. Paul and of his companion St. Luke. They belong 
together, fit into each other. It is a great satisfaction to take up these 
little volumes and read right on through the gospel, then proceeding at 
once to the Acts, read the history until you come to the point where 
one of the epistles ought to come in, and find it right there where you 
want it, without the inconvenience of referring to it in another part of 
the New Testament. 

Anoth:r feature of special value is found in the analysis the author 
furnishes of each of the two books of Luke and of the thirteen Epis- 
tlhs of St. Paul. Excellent as all the preceding volumes of this very 
helpful series have proved themselves to be, we regard these two as 
possessiug special value and we heartily endorse what he says at the 
close of his introduction.—‘‘The matter included within the covers of 
these two small volumes has turned the world upside down, laid the 
foundations of modern religion and civilization, and struck a unity 
through all history. In the present simple arrangement it is possible 
for a reader of ordinary intelligence almost at a sitting, to traverse 
this literature from beginning to end and so to bring his individual 
mind, unhampered by extraneous comment, into fresh and immediate 
contact with the most dynamic persons, incidents and thoughts that 
history has produced.’’ E. HUBER. 


PERIODICALS. 

We congratulate any boy or girl that enjoys the weekly visits of the 
Youth's Companion. \t is the prince among the periodicals for young 
people. It is no wonder that it has a subscription list running into 
hundreds of thousands. ‘Late Demons of War’’ is the apt title of an 
article telling the story of the United States torpedo-boat service, writ- 
ten by the Secretary of the Navy, Hon. John D. Long, for the New 
Year’s number. All through the year, 1899, as during the year just 
closed, there will be useful asticles by writers of national fame ; inter- 
esting stories of the healthful and pure type; and entertaining and 
helpful information from beginning toend. The Youth’s Companion 
is the one young people’s periodical that has an interest for old and 
young alike. It is published by Perry Mason and Company, Boston, 
Mass., at $1.75 a year. 

The Atlantic Monthly for December is an excellent number of an ex- 
cellent magazine. While other magazines are vieing with each other in 
the way of illustrations and sensational fiction, the Afantic keeps right 
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on furnishing its readers with nothing but choice reading. This it 
never fails to give, and when we take it up we are always sure that it 
holds a treat for its faithful readers. Among its many contributors for 
December are W. D Howells, James Whitcomb Riley, John Muir, P. 
Kropotkin, Charles Townsend Ccpeland, Ellery Sedgwick, David Starr 
Jordon, Carl Evans Boyd, Benjamin Kid and a number of others. The 
subjects of their papers are varied and of timely interest, such as, The 
United States and the Control of the Tropics; European Experience 
With Tropical Colonies; Our Government of Newly Acquired Terri- 
tory; Confessions of a Summer Colonist; Among the Birds of the 
Yosemite; The Landscape as a Means of Culture; California and the 
Californians ; The Wholesome Revival of Byron amd Reminiscences of 
Julia Ward Howe. The Battle of the Strong—that splendid piece of 
fiction ends with this number. The short stories are particularly 
unique. Indeed the entire number is just brimful of good things, and 
we think there is no periodical of to-day with quite so pure a tone and 
with such strong character as the Atlantic Monthly. It has stood the 
test of more than forty years of criticism and competition. 

Table Talk. In the celebration of Christmas in the home the De- 
cember number of 7aéd/e Talk gave much assistance. It not only sug- 
gested suitable mecas for the happy holiday season, but it suggested 
gifts and entertainments for the home where friends and kindred were 
gathered together. Among some of the contributions to this number 
are: The Fir and Holly Scented Month; Foibles of the Holiday Sea- 
son; Traditional Table Delicacies; Dick’s Pepper-Box; Everyday 
Talks with Mothers; Attuned to Christmas ; Sandwiches for High Teas 
and Miss Sallie’s Birthday Party. This is a periodical that is serving 
an excellent purpose and it will help to make more home-like every 
home into which it finds its way. Thrift and good management follow 
where it leads, and we hope it will open the New Year with a greatly 
enlarged subscription list. 
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